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ON STRIKE. 


TRAVELLING down to Preston a week from 
this date, I chanced to sit opposite to a very 
acute, very determined, very emphatic person- 
age, with a stout railway rug so drawn over 
his chest that he looked as if he were sitting up 


in bed with his great coat, hat, and gloves on, | 


severely contemplating your humble servant 
from behind a Jarge blue and grey checked 
counterpane. In calling him emphatic, I do 
not mean that he was warm ; he was coldly 
and bitingly emphatic as a frosty wind is. 

“You are going through to Preston, sir ?” 
says he, as soon as we were clear of the 
Primrose Hill tunnel. 

The receipt of his question was like the 
receipt of a jerk of the nose ; he was so short 
and sharp. 

“Yes.” 

“This Preston strike is a nice piece of 
business!” said the gentleman. “ A pretty 
piece of business ! ” 

“It is very much to be deplored,” said I, 
“on all accounts.” 

“They want to be ground. That’s what 
they want, to bring ’em to their senses,” said 
the gentleman ; whom I had already began 
to call in my own mind Mr. Snapper, and 
whom I may as well call by that name here 
as by any other. 

I deferentially enquired, who wanted to be 
ground ? 

“The hands,” said Mr. Snapper. 
hands on strike, and the hands who help ’em. 

I remarked that if that was all they wanted, 
they must be a very unreasonable people, 
for surely they had had a little grinding, one 
way and another, already. Mr. Snapper 
eyed me with sternness, and after opening 
and shutting his leathern-gloved hands several 
times outside his counterpane, asked me 
abruptly, “ Was I a delegate ?” 


“The 


” 


I set Mr. Snapper right on that point, | 


and told him I was no delegate. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said Mr. Snapper. 
“But a friend to the Strike, I believe ?” 

“ Not at all,” said I. 

“A friend to the Lock-out?” pursued 
Mr, Snapper. 

“ Not in the least,” said I. 

Mr. Snapper’s rising opinion of me fell 
again, and he gave me to understand that a 
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| man must either be a friend to the Masters or 
a friend to the Hands. 
“* He may be a friend to both,” said I. 

| Mr. Snapper didn’t see that ; there was no 
|medium in the Political Economy of the sub- 
|ject. I retorted on Mr. Snapper, that Poli- 
| tical Economy was a great and useful science 
|in its own way and its own place ; but that 
I did not transplant my definition of it from 
the Common Prayer Book, and make it a 
great king above all gods. Mr. Snapper 
tucked himself up as if to keep me off, folded 
his arms on the top of his counterpane, leaned 
back, and looked out of window. 

“Pray what would you have, sir,” enquired 
Mr, Snapper, suddenly withdrawing his eyes 
from the prospect to me, “in the relations 
between Capital and Labor, dut Political 
Economy ?” 

I always avoid the stereotyped terms in 
these discussions as much as I can, for I have 
observed, in my little way, that they often 
supply the place of sense and moderation, I 
therefore took my gentleman up with the 
words employers and employed, in preference 
| to Capital and Labor. 

“T believe,” said I, “that into the relations 
between employers and employed, as into 
all the relations of this life, there must enter 
something of feeling and sentiment ; some- 
thing of mutual explanation, forbearance, and 
consideration ; something which is not to be 
found in Mr. McCulloch’s dictionary, and is 
not exactly stateable in figures ; otherwise 
those relations are wrong and rotten at the 
core and will never bear sound fruit.” 

Mr. Snapper laughed at me. As I thought 
I had just as good reason to laugh at Mr. 
Snapper, I did so, and we were both contented. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Snapper, patting his 
counterpane with a hard touch. “ You know 
very little of the improvident and unreasoning 
habits of the common people, J see.” 

“Yet I know something of those people, 
too,” was my reply. “In fact, Mr. te 
had so nearly called him Snapper! “in fact, 
|sir, I doubt the existence at this present time 
|of many faults that are merely class faults. 
In the main, I am disposed to think that 
| whatever faults you may find to exist, in your 
}own neighbourhood for instance, among the 
' hands, you will find tolerably equal in amount 
|among the masters also, and even among the 
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classes above the masters. They will be 
modified by circumstances, and they will be 
the less excusable among the better-educated, 
but they will be pretty fairly distributed. 
I have a strong expectation that we shall live 
to see the conventional adjectives now appa- 
rently inseparable from the phrases working 
people and lower orders, gradually fall into 
complete disuse for this reason.” 

“Well, but we began with strikes,” Mr. 
Snapper observed impatiently. “ The masters 
have never had any share in strikes.” 

“Yet I have heard of strikes once upon a 
time in that same county of Lancashire,” 
said I, “ which were not disagreeable to some 
masters when they wanted a pretext for 
raising prices.” 

“Do you mean to say those masters had 
any hand in getting up those strikes?” asked 
Mr. Snapper. 

“You will perhaps obtain better information 
among persons engaged in some Manchester 
branch trades, who have good memories,” 
said I. 

Mr. Snapper had no doubt, after this, that 
I thought the hands had a right to combine ? 

“Surely,” said I. “A perfect right to com- 
bine in any lawful manner. The fact of their 
being able to combine and accustomed to 
combine may, I can easily conceive, be a pro- 


tection to them. The blame even of this) 


business is not all on one side. I think the 


associated Lock-out was a grave error. 


when you Preston masters—” 
“Jam not a Preston master,” interrupted 
Mr. Snapper. 


“When the respectable combined body of | 
Preston masters,” said I, “in the beginning of | 


this unhappy difference, laid down the prin- 
ciple that no man should be employed hence- 
forth who belonged to any combination—such 
as their own—they attempted to carry witha 
high hand a partial and unfair impossibility, 
and were obliged to abandon it. This was 
an unwise proceeding, and the first defeat.” 

Mr. Snapper had known, all along, that I 
was no friend to the masters. 

“ Pardon me,” said I, “I am unfeignedly a 
friend to the masters, and have many friends 
among them.” 

“Yet you think these hands in the right ?” 
quoth Mr. Snapper. 

“By no means,” said I; “I fear they are 
at present engaged in an unreasonable strug- 
gle, wherein they began ill:and cannot end 
well.” 

Mr. Snapper, evidently regarding me as 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, begged to know 
after a pause if he might enquire whether I 
was going to Preston on business ? 

Indeed I was going there, in my unbusiness- 
like manner, I confessed, to look at the strike. 

“To look at the strike!” echoed Mr. 
Snapper, fixing his hat on firmly with both 
hands. “To look at it! Might I ask you 
ag what object you are going to look 
at it?’ 
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“ Certainly,” said I. “I read, even in liberal 
pages, the hardest Political Economy—of an 
extraordinary description too sometimes, 
and certainly not to be found in the books 
—as the only touchstone of this strike. I 
see, this very day, in a to-morrow’s liberal 
paper, some astonishing novelties in the 
politico-economical way, showing how profits 
and wages have no connexion whatever; 
coupled with such references to these hands 
as might be made by a very irascible Gen- 
eral to rebels and brigands in arms. Now, 
if it be the case that some of the highest 
virtues of the working people still shine 
through them brighter than ever in their 
conduct of this mistake of theirs, perhaps the 
fact may reasogably suggest to me—and to 
others besides me—that there is some little 
thing wanting in the relations between them 
and their employers, which neither political 
economy nor Drum-head proclamation writing 
will altogether supply, and which we cannot 
too soon or too temperately unite in trying to 
find out.” 

Mr. Snappe?, after again opening and shut- 
ting his gloved hayds several times, drew the 
counterpane higher over his chest, and went 
to bed in disgust. He got up at Rugby, took 
himself and counterpane into another car- 
riage, and left me to pursue my journey 
alone. 

When I got to Preston, it was four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The day being Saturday 
and market-day, a foreigner might have ex- 


| pected, from among so many idle and_ not 


over-fed people as the town contained, to find 
a turbulent, ill-conditioned crowd in the 
streets. But, except for the cold smokeless 
factory chimnies, the placards at the street 
corners, and the groups of working people 
attentively reading them, nor foreigner nor 
Englishman could have had the least sus- 
picion that there existed any interruption to 
the usual labours of the place. The placards 
thus perused were not remarkable for their 
logic certainly, and did not make the case 
particularly clear ; but, considering that they 
emanated from, and were addressed to, people 
who had been out of employment for three- 
and-twenty consecutive weeks, at least they 
had little passion in them, though they had 
not much reason, Take the worst I could 
find : 


“ FRIENDS AND FEtLow OPERATIVES, 


“ Accept the grateful thanks of twenty thousand 
struggling Operatives, for the help you have showered 
upon Preston since the present contest commenced. 

* Your kindness and generosity, your patience and 
long-continued support deserve every praise, and are 
only equalled by the heroic and determined per- 
severance of the outraged and insulted factory 
workers of Preston, who have been struggling for 
some months, and are, at this inclement season of 
the year, bravely battling for the rights of themselves 
and the whole toiling community. 

“For many years before the strike took place at 
Preston, the Operatives were the down trodden and 
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insulted serfs of their Employers, who in times of! would become 


good trade and general prosperity, wrung from their 
Jabour a California of gold, which is now being used 
to crush those who created it, still lower and lower 
in the seale of civilization. This has been the result 
of our commercial prosperity !—more wealth for the 
vich and more poverty for the Poor! Because the 
workpeople of Preston protested against this state of 
things,—because they combined in a fair and legiti- 
mate way for the purpose of getting a reasonable 
share of the reward of their own labour, the fair 
dealing Employers of Preston, to their eternal shame 
and disgrace, locked wp their Mills, and at one fell 
swoop deprived, as they thought, from twenty to 
thirty thousand human beings of the means of ex- 
istence. Cruelty and tyranny always defeat their 
own object; it was so in this case, and to the honour 
and eredit of the working classes of this country, we 
have to record, that, those whom the rich and wealthy 
sought to destroy, the poor and industrious have 
protected from harm, This love of justice and 
hatred of wrong, is a noble feature in the character 
and disposition of the working man, and gives us 
hope that in the future, this world will become what 
its great architect intended, not a place of sorrow, 
toil, oppression and wrong, but the dwelling place 
and the abode of peace, plenty, happiness and love, 
where avarice and all the evil passions engendered 
by the present system of fraud and injustice shall 
not have a place. 

“The earth was not made for the misery of its 
people; intelect was not given to man to make 
himself and fellow creatures unhappy. No, the 
fruitfulness of the soil and the wonderful inventions 
—the result of mind—all proclaim that these things 
were bestowed upon us for our happiness and well- 
being, and not for the misery and degredation of the 
human race. 

“It may serve the manufacturers and all who run 
away with the lion's share of labour’s produce, to say 
that the impartial God intended that there should 
be a partial distribution of his blessings. But we 
know that it is against nature to believe, that those 
who plant and reap all the grain, should not have 
enough to make a mess of porridge; and we know 
that those who weave all the cloth should not want 
a yard to cover their persons, whilst those who never 
wove an inch have more calico, silks and satins, 
than would serve the reasonable wants of a dozen 
working men and their families. 

“ This system of giving everything to the few, and 
nothing to the many, has lasted long enough, and we 
call upon the working people of this country to be 
determined to establish a new and improved system 
—a system that shall give to all who labonr, a fair 
share of those blessings and comforts which their 
toil produce; in short, we wish to see that divine 
precept enforced, which says, ‘Those who will not 
work, shall not eat.’ 

“The task is before you, working men; if you 
think the good which would result from its accom- 
plishment, is worth struggling for, set to work and 
cease not, until you have obtained the good time 
coming, not only for the Preston Operatives, but for 
yourselves as well, 


“ By Order of the Committee, 


“ Murphy's Temperance Hotel, Chapel Walks, 
“ Preston, January 24th, 1854.” 


It is a melancholy thing that it should not 
occur to the Committee to consider what| under encouraging sentiments, as Not tired 
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of themselves, their friends, 
and fellow operatives, if those calicoes, silks, 
and satins, were not worn in very large quan- 
tities ; but I shall not enter into that ques- 
tion. As I had told my friend Snapper, what I 
wanted to see with my own eyes, was, how 
these people acted under a mistaken im- 
pression, and what qualities they showed, 
even at that disadvantage, which ought to be 
the strength and peace—not the weakness 
and trouble—of the community. I found, 
even from this literature, however, that all 
masters were not indiscriminately unpopular, 
Witness the following verses from the New 
Song of the Preston Strike : 


“ There’s Henry Hornby, of Blackburn, he is a jolly 
brick, 

He fits the Preston masters nobly, and is very bad to 
trick ; 

He pays his hands a good price, and I hope he will 
never sever, 

Se we'll sing success to Hornby and Blackburn for 
ever. 


“There is another gentleman, I’m sure you'll all 
lament, 

In Blackburn for him they're raising a monument, 

You know his name, ’tis of great fame, it was late 
Eccles of honour, 

May Hopwood, and Sparrow, and Hornby live for 
ever, 


“ So now it is time to finish and end my rhyme, 

We warn these Preston Cotton Lords to mind for 
future time. 

With peace and order too I hope we shall be clever, 

We sing success to Stockport and Blackburn for 
ever. 


* Now, lads, give your minds to it.” 


The balance sheet of the receipts and expen- 
diture for the twenty-third week of the 
strike was extensively posted. The income 
for that week was two thousand one hundred 
and forty pounds odd. Some of the contri- 
butors were poetical. As, 


* Love to all and peace to the dead, 
May the poor now in need never want bread. 


three-and-sixpence.” The following poetical 
remonstrance was appended to the list of 
contributions from the Gorton district : 


“ Within these walls the lasses fair 
Refuse to contribnte their share, 
Careless of duty—blind to fame, 

For shame, ye lasses, oh! for shame! 
Come, pay up, lasses, think what’s right, 
Defend your trade with all your might; 
Fer if you don't the world will blame, 
And cry, ye lasses, oh, for shame ! 

Let’s hope in future all will pay, 

That Preston folks may shortly say— 
That by your aid they have obtain’d 

The greatest victory ever gained,” 


Some of the subscribers veiled their names 
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yet, All in a mind, Win the day, Fraternity, | rounding districts were coming in, according 


and the like. 


Some took jocose appellations, 
as A stunning friend, Two to one Preston 
wins, Nibbling Joe, and The Donkey Driver. 
Some expressed themselves through their 
trades, as Cobbler Dick, sixpence, The tailor 
true, sixpence, Shoemaker, a shilling, The 


to custom, with their subscription lists for 
the week just closed. These delegates meet 
on Sunday as their only day of leisure ; when 
they have made their reports, they go back to 
their homes and their Monday’s work. On 
Sunday morning, I repaired to the Delegates’ 


chirping blacksmith, sixpence, and A few of| meeting. 


Maskery’s most feeling coachmakers, three 
and threepence. An old balance sheet for the 
fourteenth week of the Strike was headed 


These assemblages take place in a cockpit, 
which, in the better times of our fallen land, 
belonged to the late Lord Derby for the pur- 


with this quotation from Mr. Carty z.| poses of the intellectual recreation implied in 


“ Adversity is sometimes hard upon a man 


but for one man who can stand prosperity, 
there are a hundred that will stand adversity.’ 
The Elton district prefaced its report with 


these lines : 


“Oh! ye who start a noble scheme, 
For general good designed ; 

Ye workers in a cause that tends 
To beneiit your kind! 

Mark out the path ye fain would tread, 
The game ye mean to play ; 

And if it be an honest one, 
Keep stedfast in your way! 


Although you may not gain at once 
The points ye most desire ; 

Be patient—time can wonders work ; 
Plod on, and do not tire: 

Obstructions, too, may crowd your path, 
In threatening, stern array ; 

Yet flinch not! fear not! they may prove 
Mere shadows in your way. 


* Then, while there ’s work for you to do, 
Stand not despairing by, 

Let ‘forward’ be the move ye make, 
Let ‘ onward’ be your cry ; 

And when success has crowned your plans, 
’*T will all your pains repay, 

To see the good your labour's done— 
Then droop not on your way.” 


In this list, “ Bear ye one another’s bur- 


thens,” sent one Pound fifteen. “ We'll stand 


to our text, see that ye love one another,” 
sent nineteen shillings. “Christopher Hard-| 


man’s men again, they say they can always 
spare one shilling out of ten,” sent two and 
sixpence. The following masked threats were 
the worst feature in any bill I saw: 


“Tf that fiddler at Uncle Tom’s Cabin blowing 
room does not pay Punch will set his legs straight. 
Tf that drawer at card side and those two slubbers 


do not pay, Punch will say something about their 
bustles. 


“If that winder at last shift does not pay next week, 
Punch will tell about her actions.” 


But, on looking at this bill again, I found 
that it came from Bury and related to Bury, 
and had nothing to do with Preston, The 
Masters’ placards were not torn down or dis- 
figured, but were being read quite as atten- 
tively as those on the opposite side. 
That evening, the Delegates from the sur- 


| Standing-room as there was. 


its name. I was directed to the cockpit up a 
narrow lane, tolerably crowded by the lower 
sort of working people. Personally, I was 
quite unknown in the town, but every one 
made way for me to pass, with great civility, 
and perfect good humour, Arrived at the 
cockpit door, and expressing my desire to see 
jand hear, I was handed through the crowd, 
| down into the pit, and up again, until I found 
myself seated on the topmost circular bench, 
| within one of the secretary’s table, and within 
three of the chairmar, Behind the chairman 
was a great crown on the top of a pole, made 
| of parti-coloured calico, and strongly sugges- 
| tive of May-day. There was no other symbol 
| or ornament in the place. 
| It was hotter than any mill or factory I 
|have ever been in; but there was a stove 
|down in the sanded pit, and delegates were 
| seated close to it, and one particular delegate 
| often warmed his hands at it, as if he were 
jchilly. ‘The air was so intensely close and 
hot, that at first I had but a confused percep- 
| tion of the delegates down in the pit, and the 
| dense crowd of eagerly listening men and 
| women (but not very many of the latter) filling 
jall the benches and choking such narrow 
When the at- 
| mosphere cleared a little on better acquaint- 
ance, I found the question under discussion 
to be, Whether the Manchéster Delegates in 
attendance from the Labor Parliament, should 
be heard ? 

If the Assembly, in respect of quietness 
and order, were put in comparison with the 
House of Commons, the Right Honorable 
the Speaker himself would decide for Preston, 
The chairman was a Preston weaver, two or 
three and fifty years of age, perhaps; a man 
with a capacious head, rather long dark hair 
growing at the sidesand back, aplacid attentive 
face, keen eyes, a particularly composed man- 
ner, a quiet voice, and a persuasive action of 
his right arm. Now look’ee heer my friends. 
See what t’ question is. T° question is, sholl 
these heer men be heerd. ‘Then ’t cooms to 
this, what ha’ these men got t’ tell us? Do they 
bring mooney ? If they bring mooney t’ords t’ 
expences 0’ this strike, they’re welcome. For, 
Brass, my friends, is what we want, and what 
we must ha’ (hear hear hear!). Do they 
coom to us wi’ any suggestion for the conduct 
of this strike? If they do, they’re welcome. 
Let ’em give us their advice and we will 
hearken to’t. But, if these men coom heer, 
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to tell us what t’ Labor Parliament is, 
or what Ernest Jones’s opinions is, or t’ 
bring in politics and differences amoong us 
when what we want is ’armony, brotherly 
love, and con-cord ; then I say t’ you, decide 
for yoursel’ carefully, whether these men ote to 
be heerd in this place. (Hear hear hear! and 
Nonono!) Chairman sits down, earnestly 
regarding delegates, and holding both arms 
of his chair. Looks extremely sensible.; his 
plain coarse working man’s shirt collar easily 
turned down over his loose Belcher necker- 
chief. Delegate who has moved that Man- 
chester delegates be heard, presses motion 
—Mr. Chairman, will that delegate tell us, 
as a man, that these men have anything to say 
concerning this present strike and lock-out, 
for we have a deal of business to do, . and 
what concerns this present strike and lock- 
out is our business and nothing else is. (Hear 
hear hear !)—Delegate in question will not 
eompromise the fact; these men want to 
defend the Labor Parliament from certain 
charges made against them.—Very well, Mr. 
Chairman, Then I move as an amendment 
that you do not hear these men now, and 
that you proceed wi’ business—and if you don’t 
I'll look after you, I tell you that. (Cheers 
and laughter)—Coom lads, prove ’t then !— 
Two or three hands for the delegates ; all the 
rest for the business. Motion lost, amend- 
ment carried, Manchester deputation not to 
be heard. 

But now, starts up the delegate from 
Throstletown, in a dreadful state of mind. 
Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a bill ; a bill 
that requires and demands explanation from 
you, sir; an offensive bill ; a bill posted in 
my town of Throstletown without my know- 
ledge, without the knowledge of my fellow 
delegates who are here beside me ; a bill pur- 
porting to be posted by the authority of the 
massed committee sir, and of which my fellow 
delegates and myself were kept in ignorance. 
Why are we to be slighted? Why are we 
to be insulted? Why are we to be meanly 
stabbed in the dark ? Why is this assassin-like 
course of conduct to be pursued towards us ? 
Why is Throstletown, which has nobly assisted 
you, the operatives of Preston, in this great 
struggle, and which has brought its contribu- 
tions up to the full sevenpence a loom, to be 
thus degraded, thus aspersed, thus traduced, 
thus despised, thus outraged in its feelings 
by un-English and unmanly conduct? Sir, I 
hand you up that bill, and I require of you, 
sir, to give me a satisfactory explanation of 
that bill. And I have that confidence in 
your known integrity, sir, as to be sure that 
you will give it, and that you will tell 
us who is to blame, and that you will 
make reparation to Throstletown for this 
scandalous treatment. Then, in hot blood, 
up starts Gruffshaw (professional speaker) 
who is somehow responsible for this bill. .O 
my friends, but explanation is required here ! 
0 my friends, but it is fit and right that you 
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should have the dark ways of the real tra- 
ducers and apostates, and the real un-English 
stabbers, laid bare before you. My friends 
when this dark conspiracy first began—But 
here the persuasive right hand of the chairman 
falls gently on Gruffshaw’s shoulder. Gruff- 
shaw stops in full boil. My friends, these are 
hard words of my friend Grutfshaw, and this 
is not the business—No more it is, and once 
again, sir, I, the delegate who said I would 
look after you, do move that you proceed to 
business !—Preston has not the strong relish 
for personal altercation that Westminster 
hath. Motion seconded and carried, business 
passed to, Gruffshaw dumb. 

Perhaps the world could not afford a 
more remarkable contrast than between the 
deliberate collected manner of these men 
proceeding with their business, and the clash 
and hurry of the engines among which their 
lives are passed. Their astonishing fortitude 
and perseverance ; their high sense of honor 
among themselves ; the extent to which they 
are impressed with the responsibility that is 
upon them of setting a careful example, and 
keeping their order out of any harm and 
loss of reputation; the noble readiness in 
them to help one another, of which most 
medical practitioners and working clergy- 
men can give so many affecting exam- 
ples; could scarcely ever be plainer to an 
ordinary observer of human nature than in 
this cockpit. To hold, for a minute, that the 
great mass of them were not sincerely actuated 
by the belief that all these qualities were 
bound up in what they were doing, and that 
they were doing right, seemed to me little 
short of an impossibility. As the different 
delegates (some in the very dress in which 
they had left the mill last night) reported the 
amountssent from the various placesthey repre- 
sented, this strong faith on their parts seemed 
expressed in every tone and every look that 
was capable of expressing it. One man was 
raised to enthusiasm by his pride in bringing 
so much ; another man was ashamed and de- 
pressed because he brought so little ; this man 
triumphantly made it known that he could 
give you, from the store in hand, a hundred 
pounds in addition next week, if you should 
want if ; and that man pleaded that he hoped 
his district would do better before long ; but 
I could: as soon have doubted the existence 
of the walls that enclosed us, as the earnest- 
ness with which they spoke (many of them 
referring to the children who were to be 
born to labor after them) of “ this great, 
this noble, gallant, godlike struggle.” Some 
designing and turbulent spirits among them, 
no doubt there are; but I left the place with 
a profound conviction that their mistake is 
generally an honest one, and that it is sus- 
tained by the good that is in them, and not 
by the evil. 

Neither by night nor by day was there any 
interruption to the peace of the streets. Nor 
was this an accidental state of things, for the 
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police records of the town are eloquent to the 
same effect. I traversed the streets very 
much, and was, as a stranger, the subject of a 
little curiosity among the idlers; but I met 
with no rudeness or ill-temper. More 
than once, when I was looking at the printed 
balance-sheets to which I have referred, and 
could not quite comprehend the setting forth 
of the figures, a bystander of the working 
class interposed with his explanatory fore- 
finger and helped me out. Although the 
pressure in the cockpit on Sunday was exces- 
sive, and the heat of the room obliged me to 
make my way out as I best could-before the 
close of the proceedings, none of the people 
whom I put to inconvenience showed the least 
impatience ; all helped me, and all cheerfully 
acknowledged my word of apology as I passed. 
It is very probable, notwithstanding, that | 
they may have supposed from my being there 
at all—I and my companion were the only 
persons present, not of their own order—that 
I was there to carry what I heard and saw 
to ‘the opposite side; indeed one speaker 
seemed to intimate as much. 

On the Monday at noon, I returned to this 
cockpit, to see the people paid. It wasthen about 
half filled, principally with girls and women. 
They were all seated, waiting, with nothing to 
oceupy their attention ; and were just in that 
state when the unexpected appearance of a 
stranger differently dressed from themselves, 
and with his own individual peculiarities of 
course, might, without offence, have had 
something droll in it even to more polite 
assemblies. But I stood there, looking on, | 
as free from remark as if I had come to 
be paid with the rest. In the place which 
the secretary had occupied yesterday, stood a | 
dirty little common table, covered with five- 

nny piles of halfpence. Before the paying 

gan, I wondered who was going to receive 
these very small sums ; but when it did begin, 
the mystery was soon cleared up. Each of 
these piles was the change for sixpence, de- 
ducting a penny. All who were paid, in filing 
round the building to prevent confusion, had 
to pass this table on the way out; and the 
— part of the unmarried girls stopped 

ere, to ehange, each a sixpence, and subscribe 

her weekly penny in aid of the people on 
strike who had families. 
jority of these girls and women were com- 
fortably dressed in all respects, clean, whole- 
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A very large ma- | 





some and pleasant-looking. There was a 
prevalent neatness and cheerfulness, and an 
almost ludicrous absence of anything like 
sullen discontent. 

Exactly the same appearances were ob- 
servable on the same day, at a not numerously 
attended open air meeting in “ Chadwick’s 
Orchard ”—which blossoms in nothing but red 
bricks, Here, the chairman of yesterday 
presided in a cart, from which speeches were 
delivered. The proceedings commenced with | 
the following sufficiently general and discur- | 
sive hymn, given out by a workman from’ 
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| 
| 


[Conducted by 


Burnley, and sung in long metre by the 
whole audience : 


* Assembled beneath thy broad blue sky, 
To thee, O God, thy children ery. 
Thy needy creatures on Thee call, 
For thou art great and good to all. 


“ Thy bounty smiles on every side, 
And no good thing hast thou denied ; 
But men of wealth and men of power, 
Like locusts, all our gifts devour. 


* Awake, ye sons of toil! nor sleep 
While millions starve, while millions weep ; 
Demand your rights ; let tyrants see 
You are resolved that you ‘ll be free.” 


Mr. Hollins’s Sovereign Mill was open all 
this time. It is a very beautiful mill, con- 
taining a large amount of valuable machinery, 
to which some recent ingenious improvements 
have been added, Four hundred people could 
find employment in it ; there were eighty-five 
at work, of whom five had “come in” that 
morning. They looked, among the vast array 
of motionless power-looms, like a few remain- 
ing leaves in a wintry forest. They were pro- 
tected by the police (very prudently not ob- 
truded on the scenes I have described), and 
were stared at every day when they came 
out, by a crowd which had never been large 
in reference to the numbers on strike, and 
had diminished to a score or two. One police- 
man at the door sufficed to keep order then. 
These eighty-five were people of exceedingly 


| decent appearance, chiefly women, and were 


evidently not in the least uneasy for them- 
selves. I heard of one girl among them, and 
only one, who had been hustled and struck 
in a dark street. 

In any aspect in which it can be viewed, 
this strike and lock-out is a deplorable cala- 
mity. In its waste of time, in its waste of a 
great people’s energy, in its waste of wages, 
in its waste of wealth that seeks to be em- 
ployed, in its encroachment on the means of 
many thousands who are laboring from day 
to day, in the gulf of separation it hourly 
deepens between those whose interests must 
be understood to be identical or must be de- 
stroyed, it is a great national affliction. But, 
at this pass, anger is of no use, starving out 
is of no use—for what will that do, five years 
hence, but overshadow all the mills in Eng- 
land with the growth of a bitter remem- 
brance !—political economy is a mere skeleton 
unless it has a little human covering and 
filling out, a little human bloom upon it, and 
a little human warmth in it. Gentlemen are 
found, in great manufacturing towns, ready 
enough to extol imbecile mediation with dan- 
gerous madmen abroad; can none of them 
be brought to think of authorised mediation 
and explanation at home? I do not suppose 
that such a knotted difficulty as this, is to be 
at all untangled by a morning-party in the 
Adelphi ; but I would entreat both sides now 
so miserably opposed, to consider whether 
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there are no men in England, above suspicion, 
to whom they might refer the matters in dis- 
pute, with a perfect confidence above all 
things in the desire of those men to act justly, 
and in their sincere attachment to their 


countrymen of every rank and to their country. 
Masters right, or men right ; masters wrong, 
or men wrong; both right, or both wrong ; 
there is certain ruin to both in the continu- 
ance or frequent revival of this breach. And 
from the ever-widening circle of their decay, 
what drop in the social ocean shall be free ! 


THE GHOST OF A LOVE STORY. 


In ‘an excursion I once made in Brittany, I 
arrived one evening at the little town of 
Pontaven in Lower Cornwall—for Cornwall is 
on both sides of the channel—with all its 
Tors, Tres, aud Pens, as well on the French as 
on the English land, which goes far to prove 
that the two countries of Great and Little 
Britain were once united. 

It was a beautiful summer, and the chaym- 
ing country in that point of projecting land 
between the Bay of Douarnenez and the inlet 
of Benodet, had never looked more smiling 
and agreeable. I was on my way to Quimper, 
the capital of the district, and need not have 
ventured on such fare as the very shabby inn 
offered ; but I had a fancy to stop in order to 
have an opportunity of visiting the ruins of a 
castle which I had observed on my way, 
crowning a hill rising above a village called 
Nizon, a short walk from Pontaven. 

As I was well aware that to view a ruin 
aright, one should “go visit it by the pale 
moonlight,” and the moon being then “in her 
highest noon,” I meditated an excursion with 
my companions—one of whom was a Breton 
born, and the other a brisk little native of 
Normandy—to the Castle of Rustéfan, as soon 
as our supper had a little restored us after a 
day’s journey over bad roads. 

The walk was extremely pretty through 
deep shaded lanes, acrogs which the clear 
rays of the moonlight danced as they escaped 
through the leaves, stirred by a soft breeze. 
We soon reached the village, and mounted 
the steep hill, at the highest point of which 
rose the numerous walls and towers of what 
must once have been a large castle. In what 
had been the inner court the ground was 
covered with soft turf; where, formerly, the 
village fétes and dances were held. 

One night, a merry party of young people 
were dancing on this green, and had not yet 
ceased, when the clock of the chapel of Nizon 
tolled twelve. Exactly at that moment, 
although the weather had been beautiful 
until then, for it was a warm summer, a 
sudden chill came over all, the moon became 
obscured, and the wind rose in sharp. gusts 
which violently shook the thick ivy gar- 
lands on the wall. ‘The party stopped in 
the midst of their dance, for every one had 
felt the influence of the change, and, as the 





sky grew darker and the wind louder, they 
clung to each other in actual fear. Presently 
those who had courage to look round them 
were aware that, gazing at them from the 
pointed ruined window of the donjon, stood a 
figure in the dress of a monk with a shaven 
crown aud hollow lustrous eyes. As the 
Great Revolution had long since cleared the 
country of monasteries, and as no monk had 
ever been seen in the locality except in a 
picture, the general astonishment was great. 
The terror increased when the figure, slowly 
moving from the window, reappeared at 
a lower one, as if descending the broken 
stair, and finally was seen to emerge from 
beneath the stone portal into the interriipted 
moonlight, and appeared—still fixing his 
lustrous eyes upon them—to be advancing. 
With a general cry of terror, and with a 
rapidity which only fear could give, all 
rushed towards the opposite entrance, and, 
nearly falling over each other in their eager- 
uess to escape, darted from the castle and 
made the best of their way to the bottom of 
the hill, nor stopped until they had regained 
the cottages. 

After this, the ruins were never visited 
by night ; but occasionally it happened that 
a stranger, coming from a distance, would 
have to cross the lower part of. the hill, 
which the castle crowned, and, if he looked 
up from the marshy lake into which drains 
all the water from the heights round about, 
and which is one of the most dismal, dreary- 
looking spots in the neighbourhood, he was 
sure to see, mounting the hill and advancing 
slowly to the chief entrance to the castle, a 
funeral procession conducting a bier covered 
with a white cloth, and having four tapers at 
the corners, just as is usual on the coffin of a 
young girl. This would enter the castle gate 
and disappear. 

Others have heard, as they passed under 
the walls, the sound of weeping and lament- 
ing, and sometimes of a low melancholy 
singing, and have been witnesses to the 
|appearance on the walls of a female figure, 
as of a very young girl, dressed in a robe of 





green satin strewn with golden flowers, wha 
walks mournfully along uttering sighs and 
sobs, and occasionally singing in a tearful 
voice, words which no one has been able to 





comprehend. 

My Breton friend, to whom all the legends 
of his country were familiar, finding that I 
was interested in the account of these appa- 
ritions of the castle, thus satisfied my longing 
to know how the belief could have arisen of 
these appearances of monk and lady. 

“TI suppose it was to give a gloomier 
horror to the legend that our friends the 
peasants of Nizon fixed upon a monk for 
their ghost. The fact is, it is a priest who 
appears, with shaven head and brilliant 
eyes; one of those whom you may meet 
any day in the parish; indeed, the real 
lhero. of the tale filled that very office. You 
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may have observed two names frequently 
repeated over the shops, both in the village 
beiow and at Pontaven—both Naour and 
Flécher are common hereabouts ; the first 
are extremely proud of their name, for it 
proves them to be descendants of the once 
powerful lord of the castle of Rustéfan, in 
days when lords were people who had the 
command of all the country and all the pea- 
sants within their ken. As for Flécher, it was 
never more illustrious than it is now, yet it is | 
connected with the history of these old ruins | 
as much as the other. 

“The peasants of Brittany are very ambi- 
tious that their sons should enter the church : 
it removes them from evil habits and hard 
labour, it gives them education and a certain 
superiority which every mother wishes her 
child to attain: moreover, in their opinion, it 
secures them heaven, and provides prayers 
for their kindred, and if the priest should 
happen to turn out a saint, the whole family 
is made immortal in fame. 

“ Marie Flécher, a widow with an only son, 
lived at Pontaven, and, every time her pretty 
little boy Ivan came home from the hills 
after tending the flocks of the farmer who 
employed him, she sighed to think that so 
promising a child should have no _ better 
occupation. As he grew older, her regret 
increased, until at last she became quite 
unhappy, and imparted to her son her desire 
that he should go to school at Quimper and 
study to be a priest, instead of wasting his| 
time in keeping sheep, and dancing and 
flirting with the young girls of the village. 
‘This is not a life for you, she said. ‘I have 
had a dream, in which the Blessed Virgin 
directed me to dedicate you to her service: 
she hates idleness and ignorance, and you 
must go to the good father at Quimper, who 
will give you an education for nothing. You} 
will first become a clerc, then a priest, have a 
salary, be able to keep your poor mother 
when she can work no longer, and pray for | 
the soul of your father.’ 

“* But,’ said Ivan, laughing and caressing 
her, for he was very gay, ‘I don’t want to be 
either a priest or a monk; I have lost my} 
heart to the prettiest girl in the parish.’ 

“Marie started and looked disturbed : 
‘This will not do, Ivan, she said; ‘you are 
too poor for that. You must leave your 
sheep and the young girls, and come with me 
to Quimper to learn to be something more 
than a clown, and to gain heaven by be- 
coming a priest. You shall study, and shall 
be a clere.’ 





“The most beautiful girls in that part of 
the country were the daughters of the lord | 
of the Castle of Rustéfan, whose name was | 
Naour, and whose lady was the godmother 
of Ivan Flécher: no one could look at anyone | 
else when these young ladies came down on| 
their white ponies to the Pardon of Pontaven, | 
clattering along the stony street, and dressed | 
in green silk, with gold chains round their 


necks, They were all handsome; but the 
youngest, Géneviéve, was far beyond the 
others, and everybody at Pontaven said she 
was in love with the handsomest young man 
of the village, and he was Ivan Flécher, who 
was now a clere, studying for the priesthood, 

“Tt was at the Pardon of Pontaven that 
Géneviéve and Ivan met, only for a moment, 
after his absence at the school of Quimper, 
‘Ivan,’ said the young girl to him, ‘I have 
had four lovers who were clercs, and each of 
them has become a priest: the last of them 
is named Ivan Flécher, and he intends to 
break my heart.’ 

“The young Jady rode on, and Ivan did 
not dare to reply, for it had been arranged, 
without his consent being asked, that he was 
to take holy orders. On the day when he 
was to go through the ceremony of being 
received into the church, he passed the village 
castle, and there was the beautiful Géneviéve 
sitting at the gate embroidering a chalice cloth 
in gold thread. She looked up as he passed, 
an@ said, ‘Ivan Flécher, if you“will be ad- 
vised by me, you will not receive orders, 
because of all that you have said to me in 
former days.’ 

**T cannot withdraw now,’ replied he, 
turning as pale as death, ‘for I should be 
called perjured.’ 

“*You have then forgotten,’ said Géne- 
viéve, ‘all that has been said between us two ; 
you have lost the ring I gave you the last 
time we danced together ?’ 

“*No, replied he, trembling ; ‘but God 
has taken it from me.’ 

“Tyan Flécher!’ cried the young girl in 
accents of despair, ‘hear me! Return! AllI 
possess is yours. I will follow you to any 
fate. I will become a peasant like you, and 
work like you. If you will not listen to me, 
all that remains is to bring me the sacra- 
ment, for my life is ended.’ 

“¢ Alas! alas!’ sobbed Ivan, ‘I have no 
power to follow you; I am in the fetters of 
Heaven ; Iam held by the hand of Heaven, 
and must become a priest !’ 

“Tt was not likely that the father of the 
beautiful Géneviéve should favour their loves. 
He was therefore extremely glad when he 
found that the handsome young clere had 
taken orders, and received him in the most 
friendly manner when he came to the castle 
to beg that he would assist at his first mass. 
The favour was immediately granted with a 
promise that his godmother, the lady Naour, 
should be the first to put an offering into the 
plate. 

“ But on the day when Ivan was to say his 
first mass, there was a sad confusion in the 
church ; he began it well enough, but faltered 
in the middle of it, and burst into a violent 
flood of tears, so that his book was as if 
water had flowed over it. A sudden ery 
was heard in the church, and a girl with her 
hair dishevelled, and with frantic gestures, 
rushed up the aisle, in sight of everyone, 
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and throwing herself on her knees at the feet 
of the young priest, cried out :— 

“* In the name of Heaven, stop! You have 
killed me !” 

“When they lifted her from the pavement, 
where Ivan Fiécher had fallen in a fit, the 
beautiful Géneviéve was dead. 

“Tvan, who had sacrificed his love to the 
prayers of his mother, recovered after a time, 
and rose in the church ; but he never smiled 
again; and the only recreation he ever 
allowed himself, was to wander about the 
gardens of the castle, where, unknown to her 
parents, he had been formerly, before he went 
to Quimper to study, in the habit of seeing 
the young lady of Naour. He passed most of 
his time when disengaged from his duties, in 
praying on her tomb, Some years after- 
wards, he was found one morning lying there, 
dead : embracing the stone which covered her 
remains. 

“A ballad relating the history of these un- 
fortunate lovers, was composed in Breton, 
and is still popular, both in Tréguier and in 
Cornwall, and those who have heard it, do* 


| not doubt that the spectres occasionally seen 


among the ruins of the Castle of Rustéfan, 


| are those of Ivan and Géneviéve.” 


I passed some hours of a beautiful moon- 
light night, after listening to this legend, in 
the scene of the tragedy; but, except the 
lustrous eyes of a large grey owl, nothing 
startled me in the deep shadows of the 
towers ; and, except the sighing of the breeze, 


| no sound disturbed the solitude, 
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Upon the “radiant moors” of the great 
ocean, shone a winter sun. Over the surface 
of the deep, there floated a long wreath of 
mist that glittered in the morning light. I 
watched it, stretched upon the sands with 
my head pillowed on the broken rudder of a 
mouldering old boat, and with the full tide 
at my feet hushing me to silence. <A distant 


| light-house was the only dwelling to be seen ; 
| aflock of gulls and one stray crow were all 


the living creatures within ken. 

I had gone out for a long ramble, taking 
the newspaper in my pocket, and had sat 
down by the old boat to read a narrative 
with the heading in large letters: Dreadful 
Shipwreck, The mist that seemed to float 
before my eyes was perhaps illusion, sickened 
as I was with horror. The illusion growing 
on a sick mind soon became a waking dream. 

Dimly shapen in the mist, and as it 
were creatures of mist, I saw strange figures 
sweeping in a train over the wide sea, as 
pilgrims on the way to Mecca trail over the 
sand-waves of the desert. A low, hoarse 
moaning in my ears seemed to proceed from 
the huge conchs blown by misty seamen, 
whom I knew for Tritons. Behind them 
followed, in a chariot drawn by three horses 





which scattered foam about the water upon 
which they half-careered, half-floated, Po- 
seidon—Neptune—the old sea-god of heathen 
times. He was surrounded by the songs of 
Sirens, and was followed by a train of shadows 
that made all the mist seem terrible with faces. 
Among them, ghastlier than any, was a face 
that I had kissed a thousand times. It had 
smiled up at me from the cradle; it had 
nestled to me from the knee; it had looked 
aside for me from many a book or piece of idle 
needlework, when it was the face of a daughter 
growing into womanhood, sunning all chills 
out of the heart of a dull widower, who had 
no home but where she sat down by his side. 
I saw that face last, beautiful with caressing 
laughter, when we parted for a few days on 
board the ship that was to take her to her 
uncle’s house at Dublin. The ship was a strong, 
large vessel, and she sailed out on a short 
voyage in fine weather. The captain hugged 
the shore to make a short voyage shorter, and 
the ship was wrecked in a calm sea under a 
cloudless sky. My child and my brother were 
among the drowned. The summer moonlight 
shone over the last wild up-flinging of their 
arms. 

When I saw in the mist that beloved face, 
I knew well in what company it went ; 
I knew well that it went among the shadows 
of the drowned. They were not spirits, as I 
fancied, floating there, but unsubstantial 
images, such perhaps as the images of roses 
—form and nothing else—which some phi- 
losophers of old professed that they were able 
to create. 

The train of mist rose from the surface of 
the ocean, and hovered over a tongue of 
sand on which, as I knew, a schooner had 
been lately wrecked. Suddenly a jet of 
blood reddened the waves, and laving his 
chariot, kissed Neptune’s feet. Six bloodless 
faces rose out of the sea, and upon them 
the mist descended. Six more forms were 
added to the heathen train. The procession 
floated onward, but my spirit clung by the 
dead image of my daughter, and methought 
we journeyed side by side. She did not speak 
to me or know me. All the images sped on 
as dead leaves that are hurried in a cloud 
before the gale. The songs of the Sirens 
magnified their king and the possessions he 
had come to visit, but what his royal pro- 
gress meant I needed not to hear. Where- 
ever a wreck fatal to life had been, blood 
rose, and ghastly figures came to join our 
company. 

The blood did not soon sink again, and there 
are so few pieces of English coast two or 
three miles in length on which no vessel has 
been wrecked, that as we travelled on we 
seemed to be encircling Britain with a broad 
red ring. 

When we came near a seaport town, we 
visited its shipping, made an unseen crowd 
upon its quays, or drifted idly through “its 
streets. In all such places Neptune had 
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of them seemed to be a man qualified in any 
way to sacrifice a crew to him, the heathen 


deity of a thousand years ago, he would set | 


a mark upon his wrist. Often we found 
crews weak and worthless; two or three 
good seamen to a dozen louts. 
the captain then was marked, before we 
went among the men in dingy offices who sat 
before great books, and whose accounts the 
sea god seemed to have a great facility in 
auditing. Wherever he found friends, in 
men who did not shrink from sacrifice of life 


with Christian horror, he pressed his mark | 


of a dead white hand with a hard clutch 


upon their shoulders, and left the form of 


a drowned sailor to keep night watch by 
their beds. 

Our long procession, growing as we went, 
we circled in this way the British coast, and 
came in a dark cloud up the Thames to 
Westminster. There are still old women 
eherishing the past belief concerning spirits 
of men 


“ That in crossways and flood have burial,” 


how they must wander to and fro as ghosts 
during a hundred years. Are the old legends 
true? With phantom images of all drowned 
people who have perished on the British 
coasts, for the last century, methought I, 
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business. The heathen deity looked for the 
men from whom his sacrifices were received, 
and sealed them with his mark. He would 
board a vessel while the dreadful forms of 
the drowned people who attended him filled 
all the deck and rigging, would look at the 
chief officers, and at the captain ; and if any 


Sometimes | 





|find rashness cheaper than discretion, and 
accordingly prefer it, stern help from without 
| is necessary to assist their erring judgments, 
The wreck of an emigrant vessel and the loss 
of hundreds of lives, is an event at least 
equal in horror to the burning of an English 
| village, and a massacre of all its inmates, 
The property destroyed is not less, the life 
destroyed is not less, the agonies inflicted are 
not less, and not less should be held the tre- 
mendous responsibility of those upon whom 
it depends to prevent or produce such cata- 
| strophes. 

We do not sufficiently look upon ship- 
wrecks and upon everything else that affects 
ships carrying English passengers and sailors, 
as home incidents. Deaths on board ship are 
| liable to trifling inquisition : murders may be 
committed—I do not say that they are, but 
\they may be—committed in very many cases 
|with impunity; by the most culpable mis- 
conduct hundreds of men and women may be 
|drowned together without much more in- 
| quiry than suffices for the wise and comfort- 
; able discovery that no one isto blame. Owners 
| lie snug from censure. The world is very slow 
| to connect a respectable citizen of Liverpool 
|with a wreck happening in the Bermudas, 
| while he sat at tea in his own parlour, inno- 
| cently happy with his wife and family. Such 
| people are so remote from the spot, and from 
| the whole story, that their names are often 

passed over by readers of the newspaper 
|report as pure impertinences—details with 
| which memory refuses to be taxed. Of cap- 





‘tains, again, whose vessels have been lost: 


landing at Westminster, followed King Nep-|even if they have been very rash, we say, 


tune to St. Stephen’s. 
in words that never reached ears of the flesh 


returned thanks to his faithful Commons for | 
supplies furnished to him during the past 


year. ; 

Now, let this dream be broken by a touch 
of hard reality which might, one would think, 
awaken all the sleepers in the land. On the 
wreck chart of Great Britain, our seas are to 
be found absolutely blackened by the dots that 
indicate disaster. Wreck follows wreck, and 


every slight gale kills one or two, if it does | 


not kill hundreds, of our countrymen. We 
do not always kill by twos or twenties. Men, 
women, and children are sent out crowded in 
passenger vessels, to be wrecked by hundreds 
—two, three, four, five hundred at a time. 
If they be sent out in vessels that cannot be 
worked, or if they be sent with crews that 
cannot work them, or with masters unskilled 
to direct the crews, such men may as fairly 
be said to be sent to theit death as to their 
own intended destination. 

I do not speak with reference to any single 
case, but to all cases, A great wreck rarely 
happens that was not preventible by some- 
thing less than superhuman forethought and 
exertion—by mere common prudence. If 


He went in state, and | 


they have been punished for their rashness. 
We forgive them, because they were upon the 
spot, they shared the danger, they endured 
terrible responsibility, saw fellow - creatures 
dying round about them, exerted themselves 
to save life, stuck by the wreck. Even if they 
really were to blame, would it not be cruel to 
tell them so—savage and barbarous to punish 
them again, as grave offenders? So, as the 
blame cannot belong to any man—absent or 
present—we lay it on the ship’s compasses, 
and there let it remain. 

Should, by chance, a vessel sail out of an 
English port, bound on a voyage half across 
the globe: a ship of faultless sailing powers ; 
should she be towed into one of our channel 
seas, and, presently encountering rough wind 
and fog, be found unequal to the first com- 
mon emergency; should she have a crew 
aboard, consisting of the smallest legal com- 
plement, and even that made up of Chinese, 
Frenchmen, Italians, and others, who, though 
Englishmen, were skulking lubbers; should 
there be some of these unable to understand 
the language in which orders were addressed 
to them, others slinking below when they 
ought to be at work on deck, and others at 
work unable so much as to pull together ; 





mariners learn to be rash through much fami- 


should it be found true of that ship that of 
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liarity with wind and wave, if shipowners 
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three compasses which she carries, no two 
agree; should the captain, under such cir- 
cumstances, and observations being rendered 
impossible to be taken by the fog, see no} 
reason why he should not run her straight 
a-head for fourteen hours, in the dark, just 
knowing generally that he is butting at a line 
of coast ; should the ship under such cireum- 
stances soon become a wreck ; can blame by 
any possibility attach to any human creature ? 
No. Obviously it must be laid upon the com- | 
passes. And this is a convenient thing, be- 
cause there is no fine payable by compasses, 
and they are case-hardened against imprison- 
ment. 

This, however, is a plan convenient only to 
one section of the public. It affords no solace 
to passengers by sea. Experience proves that | 
the moral feeling of responsibility does not 
work strongly enough to procure for ships 
carrying large cargoes of human life and 
hope, efficient crews. It does not make 
captains as cautious as they are presumed 
to be clever. If the matter were but trifling, 
we as travellers, should only lament this ne- 
cessury inconvenience ; but it concerns our 
lives ; it is life and death consideration for | 
some thousands of us who are destined to be 
drowned, unless we take heed to avert that 
fate. Does it follow at all in sober sadness, 


that we must begin to regard losses at sea, | 
not only as things to be lamented, but as 
things in a great measure to be prevented 


also. 

It is not enough that we should honour the 
brave men who give to scenes of shipwreck | 
features of moral grandeur and beauty. We 
may ery in the imagining of such scenes, 
that, 


* There is death above, there is death around; 
There is death wheresoever the waters be ; 
There is nothing now doing 
Save terror and ruin, 
On earth, and in air, and the stormy sea.” 


But in every such scene there 7s something 
else a-doing. There is a man or there are 
men, who, like the surgeon to the Tayleur, 
in a recent terrible instance, throw their 
hearts into the service of their fellows. 
When these men perish at their work, they 
do not die with soldiers’ laurels, but their 
names become connected with their last 
brave actions, and are told by Englishmen to 
one another in their households, so that, in 
after years, they receive honour by many a 
fireside. The surgeon of the Tayleur was 
conspicuous in his exertions for the re-assu- 
rance and assistance of the shipwrecked 
passengers. We read at home, how, while 
struggling across a rope, with his own infant 
in his hands and teeth, he was plunged into 
the sea that dashed his child out of his hold ; 
we read that he was seen, then, holding by 
the ship’s side with a drowning woman in his 
arms, whose hair he was parting gently, and 
to whom he seemed to be speaking words of 
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comfort. Her, too, the sea forced from his 
grasp; and we read that he was next seen 
perishing with his wife, during a vain struggle 
to save her. The noble man with his httle 
family—his wife and his two children—is 
swept away; he exists now only in the name 
of Ropert Hannay CunnineHam. But these 
are the men whom we want living among 
us; these are the energies that we need for 
the leavening of all society, and for the 
work of the world. These are not men to 
be sent out in emigrant ships to the bottom 
of the sea. 

Their memory too will be best honoured if 
we be indignantly aroused, for their sakes, to 
amend an evil ; and to swear to ourselves that 
we will not allow their melancholy fate to 
soothe us down into a luxurious, inactive 
| state of pity any more. We have great con- 
sideration for the feelings of a captain as a 
| captain, of an owner as an owner, and gene- 
rally of the gentlemen hidden behind the 
|compasses. We regret, therefore, that this 
matter should be of a solerr’ kind that will 
not bear the consideration of those feel- 
ings any more. There must be defined re- 
sponsibilities and no evasion ; there must be 
not only moral and sentimental, but material 
and legal motives for the utmost care on the 
part of all who send or take men down to the 
sea in ships. 

In the first place, the compasses, as in- 
struments, must be removed out of the 
calendar of offenders and appear in future 
by their representatives. There must be in 
every seaport one or two government inspec- 
tors, bound to have oversight over certain 
things preparatory to the sailing of at least 
every passenger vessel that swims. One of 
these things must be the swinging of the 
ship and the adjustment of the compasses 
where it is necessary, and the certifying on 
the day before a vessel sails, that she is 
perfectly safe in this respect. Another, that 
the ship is in every respect properly appointed 
for her voyage. Without such a certificate 
let no ship sail; and make the inspectors 
severely responsible for the truth of that 
which they attest. 

Since it may be hard to regulate minutely, 
while in port the manning of a vessel, let the 
interests of owners be directed to that point, 
by requiring of them that they shall atone for 
negligence—not by a charitable subscription 
of a wretched hundred pounds or so, for hun- 
dreds of ruined people, widows and orphans ; 
but by paying legal damages in answer to the 
claim or suit of every sufferer, when it is 
proved that a ship wag wrecked because she 
was entrusted to a crew incompetent to work 
her. Why should sailors be brought drunk 
to their work as they often are, and spend 
that time in sobering and shaking down 
which is the most perilous time in the 
|whole voyage? Why should not an owner 
be made to be as carefal in the character 
and condition of the men who navigate his 
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ship, as a gentleman in the ore of servants 
upon whom he puts responsibilities incom- 
parably smaller. ; 

Another charge should be imposed upon 
owners of all vessels, whether they carry pas- 
sengers or cargo. They should be responsible 
according to a fixed scale, for remuneration to 
the widows or orphans, or other persons sub- 
sisting justly on the earnings of any of their 
seamen killed by ship accident in the per- 
formance of their duty. Life at sea is held 
too cheaply, and the amount of misery and vice 
created yearly among people left destitute by 
sailors’ deaths is very great indeed. A charge 
for their benefit upon shipowners would pro- 
duce more stringent precautions than are now 
used for the safety of our seamen ; and such 
a charge would not be heavy in itself, since it 
would be covered by marine. insurance, and 
deduct but a very slight per-centage from the 
gains produced by maritime adventure. Such 
drawback would, in the end, itself be gain ; 
for it would encourage sensible and careful 
men to join a service in which they are much 
needed, and from which they are now repelled 
by its forbidding aspects. 

Finally, though it be natural and right 
that we should feel much pity for the Sia. 
tress of mind suffered by a captain, who, 
though tender-hearted, has by a foolhardy or 
thoughtless course, caused the drowning of a 
number of his fellow-creatures, yet the sor- 
rows of the thousand must overweigh the 
sorrows of the one. An imprudent captain 
who forfeits human life, an inefficient captain 
who forfeits human life, must answer for it 
and suffer for it. Our sentiment shall be, in 
such case with the dead and not with the 
living. Special verdicts, in howsoever many 
words, shall not in the least satisfy us. A 
very excellent captain, a very amiable man 
—anything you please, gentleman of the law 
and gentleman of the jury—but we demand 
Punishment and Prevention. 


WISHING. 
A NURSERY SONG. 


Rixne—ting! I wish I were a Primrose, 
A bright yellow Primrose blowing in the Spring! 
The stooping boughs above me, 
The wandering bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the Elm-tree for our king ! 


Nay—stay! I wish I were an Elm-tree, 
A great lofty Elm-tree, with green leaves gay ! 
The winds would set them dancing, 
The sun and moonshine glance in, 
And Birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing! 


O—no! I wishI were a Robin, 
A Robin or a little Wren, everywhere to go! 
Through forest, field, or garden, 
And ask no leave or pardon, 
Till Winter comes with icy thumbs, 
To ruffle up our wing ! 
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Well—tell! where should I fly to, 
Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell? 
Before a day was over, 
Home must come the rover, 
For Mother's kiss ; sweeter this 
Than any other thing ! 


WHY MY UNCLE WAS A BACHELOR. 


Ir had often occurred to me to speculate 
on the reason which could have induced my 
uncle to remain unmarried. He was of such 
a kindly temper, so chivalrous towards wo- 
men, so keenly alive to domestic enjoyments, 
and withal such an earnest promoter of 
marriage in all his relations and dependants, 
that it seemed to me perfectly inexplicable. 
But for his kind offices, I am sure it would 
have been impossible for me to have induced 
my father to consent to my marriage with 
Maria ; the cottage in which we live, furnished 
as it is, with its well-stocked garden and 
coach-house, was the wedding-present he 
made us; my sister Kate, too, what unhappi- 
ness he saved her by his kindness to Charlie 
Evans, who every one knows was somethin 
of a scapegrace! But my uncle saw the go 
in him which nobody else but Kate could 
discover, and had him down at his parsonage, 
and by his sweet and pious wisdom won him 
over to a steady and earnest pursuit of his 
profession, And now people talk of his bril- 
liant talents and say how much good Kate 
has done him ; but we all know who it was 
that gave him help and countenance just at 
the right moment, and we all love my uncle 
the more dearly for his good work. 

When I was still a lad, and Maria’s blue 
eyes had first turned my thoughts towards 
matrimony, it occurred to me to ask my 
mother in the course of one of our pleasant 
evenings alone together, why my uncle had 
never been married ? 

A grave sadness came over my mother’s 
face, and. she softly shook her head, as she 
replied in a suppressed tone, “ Your uncle 
had a great sorrow in his youth, my dear; 
we must respect it, What it was, I do not 
know ; he has never told me, and I have never 
asked him.” 

It was no matter of surprise to me to hear 
my mother speak thus; for, in spite of the 
gentleness of my uncle’s manners and his 
warm affection, there was a dignity about 
him which rendered it impossible to. intrude 
upon a confidence he did not offer. I felt 
that his sorrows were sacred, and never 
again made any attempt to gain information 
respecting them; although I could not refrain 
from a tender speculation as to the character 
of that grief which had deprived him of a 
happiness he was eminently calculated to 
enjoy. 

In the summer ot eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, my uncle, according to his custom, 
came to spend a week with us. He was in fine 
health and spirits, and we and our children 
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enjoyed the festival even more than usual. 
On the Friday evening, my uncle had been 
into town, and it was growing dusk when he 
returned, He came as usual into my study. 
I looked up on his entrance to welcome him ; 
but was struck by the pallor of his counte- 
nance, and by the traces of emotion which 
disturbed the tranquil dignity of his ordinary 
bearing. I placed a chair for him, and he sat 
down in silence—a silence which tor some 
moments I felt almost afraid to break. At 
length I said in a low voice, “Has anything 
occurred to distress you, Sir?” 

“ No, Edward,” he replied, slowly and like 
one who has some difficulty in collecting his 
thoughts, “nothing that ought to distress 
me; but I am very weak; my faith is very 
weak—and I heard it suddenly. I have 
heard to-night,” he continued, after a pause, 
and speaking more continuously, “of the 
death of a lady whom I used to know many 
years ago. She was young and full of life 
when I knew her. I have always thought 
of her as so young, so full of life, that the 
great change to death seems almost impos- 
sible. Edward, you will not think me weari- 
some if I speak to you of what was, long and 
long ago, before you were born, when your 
mother was still a child.” 

I assured him by my looks rather than 
by my words, of the interest with which I 
should listen, He sank again into silence ; 
but, after a considerable interval during 
which he seemed to be collecting his thoughts, 
he resumed. 

“ My father, as you know, was the head of 
the younger branch of the great Northum- 
berland family of the Watsons; my mother 
was a daughter of Sir George Mildmay of 
Cobham Hall. I refer to these circum- 
stances, not from any pride that I take in 
having what is termed good blood in my 
veins, but merely because they exercised an 
important influence over my life. When a 
child, I was very much spoilt, for I was con- 
sidered handsome and intelligent, and my 
mother was proud of me. She was a woman 
of few but strong affections and of a very 
decided will. My father, who had been a 
soldier, contented himself with maintaining 
almost military discipline in his household, 
but left to my mother the internal adminis- 
tration of affairs. Feeling unconsciously the 
superior activity of her mind, he allowed 
himself to depend, in all important matters, 
on her judgment. They were united by a 
very strong attachment founded on a simi- 
larity of principles—prejudices perhaps, in 
some cases—and favoured not a little by the 
difference of their physical constitutions. 
The fine proportions of my father’s figure, 
and his great manly beauty, gave him such a 
material superiority to my mother—who was 
small and delicately made, and withal not 
handsome—that he with greater ease sub- 
mitted to her moral supremacy ; and, without 
knowing it, allowed his mind to be fed and 
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guided by hers. For a_long time I was an 
only child—your mother, as you know, is ten 
years younger than I—so that the absence of 
play-fellows and companions of my own age 
fostered—perhaps created—in me a pensive 
and meditative disposition ; an inclination to 
dwell upon small incidents, to keep my emo- 
tions secret, to repress the outward show of 
feeling—but to feel only the more deeply. 

“I was brought up at Rugby, and the inde- 
pendant citizens of our rough school republie 
were the only associates of my boyhood. 
During the holidays indeed my mother used 
to take me to Cobham Hall, the seat of my 
uncle Mildmay, where I used to see my 
cousin Grace, a girl of somewhat about my 
own age. But she was never away from 
her governess, and was so demure and lady- 
like that I was afraid to speak to her. My 
mother always expressed a great affection for 
Grace, and when she wrote to me at school, 
especially as I began to grow older, there was 
invariably some mention of her in her letters, 
as, “ Your cousin Grace, whom I saw yester- 
day, sends her love;” or, “I went to Cob- 
ham a few days since ; they are all well, your 
cousin Grace is growing fast, her figure pro- 
mises to be very fine, she hopes to see you 
soon and sends her love.” And so matters 
went on, till the time came for me to leave 
Rugby, when my mother informed me that, 
as there was a good living in the family, she 
and my father and my uncle wished me to 
go into the church. 

“T am sorry to say, Edward, that although 
IT was then nineteen, I had never seriously 
thought of my future calling ; my wants had 
always been carefully provided for; and, in 
the security of a contemplative temperament, 
I had glided down the stream of time with 
very little perception of the nobler portions 
of my nature, of my higher capacity for en- 
joyment and for suffering. My mother’s pro- 
posal I acceded to without difficulty, and 
without any serious reflection. So, I went to 
Oxford, met many of my old Rugby associates 
there, and lived very much as I had lived 
before: only spending a little more money. 
But this was not to continue—I was to be 
roused from this spiritual torpor ; I was to 
learn what was in me. If the lesson was 
bitter, it was wholesome ; and I can re-echo 
that deep and wise saying of one of your 
modern poets, Edward, which is the fruit of 
suffering : 


* Better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all,’ 


I went to spend part of the summer vacation 
of the year eighteen hundred and ten—I 
have good reason to remember the year— 
with a friend at his father’s house, a pleasant 
place in the neighbourhood of Warwick. 
There were no field sports to beguile the 
time ; and Topham and I were neither of us 
fond of study, so that we had some difficulty 
in disposing of our leisure. Colonel Topham, 
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my friend’s father, was little better off in 
this respect than ourselves—he could hardly 
find occupation for himself during more than 
three or four hours in the morning, so it was 
with great exultation that, one afternoon on 
his return from Warwick, he brought us the 
intelligence that the Theatre was to be opened 
on the following Monday, and that it was 
announced that Mrs. Siddons would be pass- | 
ing through the town, and would play Cathe- 
rine in Henry the Eighth for one night ; of 
course he had secured places for all our 
party. Theatres were hardly then what they 
have become since—either the audience pos- 
sessed less intellectual culture, and were 
satisfied with less, or the actor understood 
his art better; at all events the amusement 
was very popular, and the announcement of| 
the opening of a country theatre was a 
signal for a pleasurable excitement in the| 
neighbourhood. You may imagine, then, how 
much the excitement was increased by the! 
prospect of seeing the greatest actress of her 
own, perhaps of any time, of whose retire- 





ment people already began to talk. 

“T shall not attempt to describe to you 
what I should want words to convey—the 
suffering majesty of the wronged Catherine, | 
almost divine as she appeared by the side of | 
the ranting Henry. She bore herself as if she | 
knew that she was every inch a queen, her 
dignity giving a most moving pathos to her 
womanly tenderness; while he, uncomfortable 
with padding and vainly endeavouring to 
speak in a voice suitable to his artificial pro- 
portions, rendered absurd the violent but 
princely tyrant of the poet. Such inequa-| 
lities, painful as they are, are looked upon as 
matters of course in a country theatre. We 
had come to see Mrs. Siddons, and expected 
nothing but amusement from the blunders 
and misapprehensions of the rest of the com- 
pany. My friends were familiar with most} 
of the actors—several were native to the 
place—but the name of the actress who was | 
to play Anne Boleyn had already given rise to | 
some speculation in our party. No one was 
acquainted with it, no one had seen the lady 
who bore it. When she entered, in her grace- 
ful and modest costume, there was an involun- 
tary start of admiration through the house. 
Anything more lovely was never seen ; and 
when she spoke, her words were delivered 
with propriety and intelligence, but in a sub- 
dued and rather timid tone, which added 
greatly to her charm. We held our breaths, 
lest we should lose one tremor of her girlish 
voice. Catherine herself was almost forgotten 
in sympathy and pity for Anne Boleyn. 

“In the after-piece, the young actress 
played again. This time she had a part which | 
entirely suited her: she had to play a spoilt 
child, sent to school to be taught manners. 
The character was exactly suited to her 
years and to her taste. She acted with- 
out effort and with perfect success. It wa 
evident that for the time she was living in 
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the scene. It was impossible to express 
delight while she was speaking and moving— 
we feared to lose one glance of the misch‘ef- 
loving eyes, one toss of the beautiful head ; 
but, when at last we burst out into loud 
applause, she looked round in amazement to 


|see for whom the demonstration was meant, 
/and when our renewed cries and the whispers 


of some one who stood near her convinced 
her that she was the object of our admiration, 
a look of bewilderment which had much more 
of displeasure than of triumph in it, broke 
over her countenance; she made a hasty 
salutation ; and ran off the stage. 

“Nobody thought, nobody spoke, of any- 
thing but the beautiful actress. We soon 
learnt that she was niece to the manager, and 
was residing in the town with her mother, 
a widow, and three or four brothers and 
sisters. We went to the theatre whenever 
she acted. Mrs. Topham invited her to her 
house ; so did all the ladies in the neighbour- 
hood. In the morning she looked even more 
lovely than on the stage ; she was hardly 
seventeen ; her complexion had the trans- 


/parency and the variability of early youth; 
}in her mind and manners, the simple trust- 


fulness of the child was blended with the 
opening sensibilities of the woman. It is 
impossible to give you any idea of the elastic 


| grace of her motions, of the marvellous and 
| ever-changing expressions of her countenance 
|—nothing that approached her could with- 


stand her witchery. 

“ As a natural consequence of her position 
and her singular beauty, Violet Elder was ca- 
pricious and proud. She did not attempt to 
conceal her dislike of some of the forward 


|coxcombs who pressed their attentions upon 


her, or her displeasure at an ill-expressed or 
too open compliment. How it was, I know 
not ; perhaps, because my silent admiration 
was better suited to her taste; perhaps, as 
I rather incline to think, from the natural 
kindness of her heart which led her to see 
the loneliness of mine, and to compassionate 
the nervous tremor with which her presence 
inspired me, for these or other reasons she 
soon distinguished me and showed pleasure 
in conversing with me. She took me into 
her confidence, demanded little services of 
me, treated me as a friend, and invited me 
home to see her mother, whom she loved with 
a devoted though sometimes dictatorial affec- 
tion. If she looked lovely among the. gay 
and wealthy where her only business was to 
be amused, how much more lovely did she 
appear in her simple home, the support and 
ornament of the humble household. Here, 
all pride, all restraint was lost in her affec- 
tion for her mother—a gentlewoman still emi- 
nently handsome and not beyond the middle 
age—and in her cordial and playful love 
for her younger brothers and sisters. I must 
not dwell on this part of my story, though 
God knows I could linger over it for hours. 
“That I loved her with a true and earnest 
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passion, I need hardly tell you. She returned 
my love; I had the assurance from her own 
dear lips. After the term of my visit at 
Topham Court had expired, I took lodgings 
not far from Warwick, accounting to myself 
and to my mother for not going home by 


the necessity of reading for my approaching | 


examination. My mother wrote to me fre- 
rege and continually mentioned my cousin 
trace. This I did not remark at the time, 
and merely read and replied to her letters in 
an absent manner. I was wrapt in the sweet 
delirium of a higher existence ; all that was 
gross and material about me seemed to be 
laid to rest. Violet was all in all to me. I 
had no thought, no apprehension for anything 
except her. Creation seemed clothed in divine 
beauty ; life, in its larger, fuller sense, was 
opening upon me, for I drank deep of the 
golden waters of love. 

“Thus passed half a year. I returned to 
Oxford, but we corresponded almost daily. 
I did not communicate anything relative to 
Violet to my mother, from an instinctive 
apprehension I suppose ; for certainly it was 
not the result of design. Besides, I never had 
been accustomed to speak of my feelings to her 
or to any one, and I was such a child in worldly 
matters that I had never yet formed any plans 
for the future, When I returned to Warwick at 
Christmas, however, Mrs, Eldergently required 
of me some explanation, some statement of 
my intentions. She told me that it was very 


much against her wish that her daughter had | 


ever embraced the profession of the stage ; 
that nothing but the representations of her 
brother-in-law and the necessities of her 
family had induced her to consent to her 
making use of her talents in this way ; that 
it would be a very great happiness to her to 
see her united to me, convinced as she was of 
our mutual attachment; that she felt the 
dangers of Violet’s position, and was extremely 
anxious to place her in one more congenial to 
her tastes and better calculated to develop the 
softer portions of her character. She con- 
cluded by informing me that Violet had 
received an extremely advantageous offer of 
an engagement in London, but that they had 
delayed accepting it until she had spoken 
with me. 

“T replied that I was just ready to take 
orders, that there was a good living waiting 
for me, and that I would write to my parents 
by that night’s post to request their consent. 
Mrs. Elder looked a little grave that evening, 
but Violet and I were perfectly happy. We 
sat talking of our future. I described to her 
the Parsonage and the surrounding country ; 
spoke of my father, of my mother, and of 
my grand relations at Cobham Hall. 

“The next day was also one of unmingled 
happiness. We walked in the bright winter 
weather along the hard roads, her brothers 
running races past us. Her complexign as- 
sumed a more transparent brilliancy ; her eyes 
sparkled with health and happiness. 
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“That night, when I returned to my lodg- 
ings, I found my mother waiting for me. She 
was white with passion. In unmeasured terms 
she upbraided me with dissimulation and 
every species of misconduct. In her anger 
she told me that my hand had long since 
been disposed of ; that I was affianced to my 
cousin Grace; that she and her brother had 
settled it when we were both children. She 
reminded me of the calling for which I was 
intended, and demanded if I thought an 
actress a fit wife for a clergyman and a 
Watson? At first her vehemence stunned 
me, and I listened in bewildered dismay ; but 
the contemptuous mention of Violet roused 
the dormant passions within me. I sternly 
and indignantly protested that Violet was 
worthy of a much greater fortune than I 
could offer her. I declared that I would not 
be bound by a contract made without my 
knowledge. I asserted that I would make 
Violet my wife—that in the sight of Heaven 
we were already united. My mother was in 
her turn astounded ; she had never suspected 
that L inherited so much of her own temper. 
From, angry denunciation she turned to en- 
treaty, to supplication. I met her in the 
same spirit. I begged her to see Violet—to 
judge for herself. She absolutely refused ; 
and commanded me, if I valued her blessing, 
to attend her home on the morrow. 

“T had been too long accustomed to obey her 
to refuse compliance, especially as she en- 
forced her command by telling me of my 
father’s severe illness, and of his imperative 
desire to see me. Besides, I was frightened 
at the strength of my own passions, and hoped 
to be able to soften her, and to win my father 
to my side. 

“While my mother was dressing next morn- 
ing, and while the post-chaise in which we 
were to travel was waiting at the door, I 
ran down to Violet’s house. It was still 
very early, and I had to wait some minutes 
before Violet could see me. I had not been 
in bed nor had I closed my eyes all night. I 
suppose I looked very haggard, for she started 
when she saw me 


“<Ts anything the matter ?’ 
“ «No, no, dearest ; I am only come to say 


gee I am obliged to go to the North. 
y father is very ill and wants to see me.’ 

“Violet’s face brightened. She laid her 
hand lovingly on my arm. 

“¢T am very sorry, love ; but I hope he will 
soon be better, and that you will not be many 
days gone.’ 

“ They were the last words I ever heard het 
speak. I could not bear her trustful tender- 
ness ; my tears choked my utterance. 

“ How my mother detained my letters ; how 
my uncle himself went to Warwick, saw 
Violet, appealed to her pride, told her that 
if I married her I should be disowned by 
my family, and ruined ; how by a thousand 
other false and cruel arguments they wrung 
from her a renunciation of my engagement 
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to her, and at last induced her to send me 
back all my little presents, and all my letters, 
I never knew until long, long afterwards. 
She sent me a few lines—a little letter—with 
them, but I did not receive it at the time— 
not until long, long afterwards. Though the 
things of which I speak are long past, though 
the paper is yellow with age, and the words 
traced in her pretty girlish hand are illegible, 
I know them by heart. 

“*Dearest, I shall never write to you 
again. Isend you back your presents, and, 
what is much harder, your letters. Your 
mother and uncle are quite right. I never 
thought I was fit to be your wife. I wish 
you very, very happy. Do notthink I blame 
you at all. God bless you. Perhaps I ought 
not to pray for you, but I cannot help it yet ; 
and Ido not think my prayers can do you 
harm. You know how dearly I loved you; 
but I do not love you now, since it would be 
your ruin. Oh! if I must become very 
wicked, if I must grow proud and sinful, still 

ray for me, you, who are so good, who are to 
ive a pure and holy life, your prayers will be 
heard ; and it cannot do you harm to pray 
for me.—VtoLet ELDER. 

“ «P.S.—I hope you will marry your cousin, 
and that you will be happy.’ 

‘“T do not think my mother, fertile as she 
was in expedients, could have succeeded in 
keeping me away from Violet, but for my 
father’s continued and serious illness. As it 
was, I wrote again and again to Violet, and, 


as I received no answer, no explanation of the 
return of my letters, I was in a continual 


state of agitation. An idea of the truth— 
that my letters were detained—sometimes 
flashed across my mind ; but I found it hard 
to believe that my mother would have recourse 
to such means. At rare intervals I felt dis- 
pleasure against Violet. At len,.h, my father 
getting no better, but rather worse, the 
doctors ordered him to a warmer climate. I 
am not sure that my mother did not suggest 
the remedy ; she was certainly very eager in 
adopting it. 

“While we were in London on our way to 
the Continent, I insisted on going to War- 
wick. My mother made no difficulty ; she 
was probably aware of the inutility of my 
visit. 

“When I reached the lodgings which the 
Elders had occupied I found them empty, 
the theatre was closed, all the company were 
dispersed. The keeper of the lodgings in- 
formed me that Violet had been very ill; 
that she was gone to Scotland—she be- 
lieved, to fulfilan engagement. We were to 
sail for Italy on the morrow. To follow 
her was impossible, and the woman could 
give me no clue to her address. It was even 
a comfort to know that Violet had been ill ; 
that might be the reason of my letters re- 
maining unanswered. Her mother, too, 
would probably be offended at the refusal of 
my parents to sauction our engagement. 
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Violet had been very ill, the landlady said, 
for three weeks, She had had a fever, 
and they had cut off nearly all her beautiful 
hair. She used to cry out and talk wildly 
when she was ill; but her mother nursed 
her herself, and allowed no one else to go 
into the room, She was almost well before 
she went away. She used to go out in a car- 
riage, and she revived and smiled again, too ; 
but, somehow, there seemed a weight on her 
spirits : it wasn’t her old smile—but then she 
had been very ill. 

“ Perhaps the woman had connected Violet's 
illness with me. "Women have an intuitive 
perception of such matters. At first she 
was very cold and little disposed to be com- 
municative. But I suppose my own coun- 
tenance bore some trace of the suffering I 
had undergone. Perhaps she saw in me some- 
thing that moved her compassion; be that as 
it may, she threw off the constraint she had at 
first put upon herself, told me many touching 
details of Violet’s weakness, and permitted 
me to visit the room where I had so often sat 
with her. She also gave me a braid of the 
hair which had been cut off ; how she came 
to have it I don’t know; I have sometimes 
hoped it might have been left with her for 
me. 

“T accompanied my parents to Italy with re- 
assured spirits. Violet loved me, and my heart 
was strong within me. I would make the 
best use of my time while I was abroad, and 
if on our return my mother still refused her 
consent, I would be able to support my wife 
by my exertions. Time and distance seemed 
as nothing. A little year and Violet would 
be mine. But the year lengthened into two. 
My father slowly declined ; he pined to see 
home again, and we set out on our journey. 
But he was never more to set his foot on 
English ground: he died at Naples, and 
there he lies buried. 

“When my mother had a little recovered 
from the shock, she, my sister and I set out 
on our return. Perhaps in that saddened 
state of her feelings she might have softened 
towards Violet, but it was now too late. 

“ During our stay in Italy I had heard of 
Violet only in her public character. I had 
heard of her appearance in London, and of 
her triumph. My college friend, Topham, 
wrote me accounts of her. He told me she 
was surrounded by admirers, among whom 
there were more than one of rank and sta- 
tion, who aspired to her hand; but he said 
that she was grown very haughty; more 
beautiful than ever—unquestionably more 
beautiful, but strangely proud, disdainful, and 
wilful. He confessed that she had treated 
him with marked and with what he considered 
supercilious coldness. ‘Topham was by no 
means the person to whom I could confide 
the secret of my affection. He belonged to 
the class of young men who have no depth of 
feeling themselves, and whose system of 
honour hag no reference to anything beyond 
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WHY MY UNCLE WAS A BACHELOR, 


the opinion of the narrow circle in which] name, for I was admitted—in a minute I 


they move. I imagined that Violet knew 
the strength and constancy of my love, 
that she had faith in me, and for my sake 
assumed this repulsive manner to her suitors. 
Knowing her trustful tenderness, and abun- 
dant affection, this seemed to me nothing but 
a veil with which she sought to hide the suf- 
ferings of her heart. I panted for the moment 
when I should see her once more, face to face, 
and tell her all I had endured and hoped. 

“ My uncle, Sir George, met us on our arrival 
in London. We were to stay at a house which 
he then occupied in Grosvenor Street ; my 
aunt and my cousin Grace were also there, and 
George Mildmay, a fine boy of seventeen, 
just returned from Eton. After the first 
emotions of meeting were over, the ladies 
withdrew together; my uncle retired to his 
library ; and George and I were left to our- 
selves. I could not help looking with admi- 
ration at the handsome, intelligent face, and 
listening with surprise to the masterly man- 
ner in which my cousin, whom I had never 
thought of but as rather a spoilt boy, dealt 
out the news of the town. 

“You'll like to see what’s doing at the 
theatres, I dare say,’ said he, when a pause 
in the conversation suggested the introduc- 
tion of a new subject, ‘we'll run down to 
Drury Lane by-and-by, if you like ; not that 
there’s anything worth looking at in the way 
of women. It was a monstrous shame of 
Woodhouse to run off with our little Sultana.’ 

“¢ With whom 2?’ inquired I, mechanically. 

“* Why, the very princess and fairy queen 
of actresses, the brightest eyes—the loveliest 
hair—such a glorious laugh—and a foot and 
ancle that were delightful to look at. It’s a 
splendid thing for her. Woodhouse has 
somewhere about four thousand a year in esse, 
and double as much in posse; though to be 
sure so he ought, for he’s a slap and dash 
fellow. They say he’s growing tired of his 
prize already, and she’s so confoundedly ‘cold 
and proud; but you know her; you were at 
Warwick when she came ont.’ 

“Yes, I did know her. I had known ever 
since he began to speak, of whom he was 
talking, but the sudden and unexpected blow 
had stunned me, and I was glad to let him 
rattle on. Violet, my Violet—she whom I 
had never for one moment ceased to love— 
she, my own tender Violet—married, and 
married to such a man ! 

“The boy talked on, retailing all the little 
town gossip respecting her who dwelt in my 
heart’s-core. An irrepressible desire to see 
her, to assure myself of the extent of my 
misery, came over me. I asked the boy where 
she lived ; he replied by mentioning a street 
not far distant. How I broke from him, 
I don’t know, nor does it matter now ; I only 
know that I hurried to the street which he 
had named, and almost by instinct found 
the house. 

“I must have inquired for Violet by her 








found myself in her presence. The room 
was luxuriously furnished; Violet sat 
beside a lady, probably a visitor, on a sofa. 
She looked eminently handsome, but with 
a beauty different to that which I had loved ; 
her carriage was more stately, and there 
was something haughty in her expression ; 
her dress, too, had lost the girlish simplicity 
which was familiar to me. It was but for 
a brief space that I could gaze upon her 
unobserved—and at the time 1 was conscious 
of none of these things ; but all, even to the 
minutest details of her dress, were stamped 
on my recollection with the truth and vigour 
of a daguerreotype picture. Oh how often 
have I wept over that vision, so gloriously 
lovely, but even then marred and sullied by 
the world ! 

“Violet looked up and perceived me. The 
rich colour fled from her cheeks, the pupils of 
her eyes dilated, her whole countenance as- 
sumed an expression of horror and despair, 
her lips trembled with the attempt to form a 
sound, and she half stretched out her arms 
towards me. The sight of her emotion over- 
whelmed me, I trembled from head to foot'; 
something I believe I said, or strove to say, 
and hurried from the house. In that gaze I 
had read her soul and she mine! in the elec- 
tric shock of spirits hers lad revealed its 
depths to me as clearly and as truly as a 
landscape is shown in the instantaneous flood 
of lightning. I knew her story then, as truly 
by instinct as afterwards I knew it by facts ; 
yet, in all the heart-struggle of that dreadful 
time, it was a comfort, it was a triumph to 
me to feel that even as I had loved Violet, 
Violet had loved me. 

“T forced from my mother a confession of 
her interference ; I compelled her to acknow- 
ledge the means she had employed to keep 
us apart; I extracted from my uncle an 
account of his interview with Violet ; I saw 
how his heart had almost softened to her 
youth and tender love; in short, [ gained 
such comfort as was left me—the memory of 
Violet, in all her innocent beauty and trust- 
ing affection ; but I never sought to see her 
again. 

“Years went on ; her husband’s fortune was 
dissipated by his lavish expenditure. Violet 
was compelled to return to the stage; her 
beauty drew upon her the misery of many 
admirers ; her actions did not escape censure. 
Her husband died, and she married a second 
time. Her children—for she had two whom 
she must have loved with all the ardour of 
her nature—turned out badly; they were 
both boys. Sorrow and even poverty dark- 
ened her declining days; bodily suffering was 
added to mental disquietude; but I have 
heard, from those on whom I.can depend, 
that she learned the lesson sorrow and trial 
are sent to teach—that she put away the 
world from her heart, that she died in Lope, 
and rests in peace. 
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“Since the winter when I last beheld her, in | 


the pride of her young womanhood, eight- | 
and-thirty years have passed. She has fallen | 
asleep, and my pilgrimage is nearly ended; 
but never on one day of those eight-and- 
thirty years have I ceased to pray for her ;| 
morning and evening I have prayed for her, 
and many a time besides. It was of the 
innocent girl that I thought, but it was for | 
the suffering woman that I prayed. My| 
mother earnestly strove to awaken in me| 
some affection which might replace the re- | 
membrance of Violet. Had her fate been | 
happier, I cannot tell what might have been | 
moved within me; but I had so entirely | 
loved her, and I knew her to be set in the 
midst of so many and great dangers that I 
could think of her, alone. 

“She is gone where the children of the | 
Father shall at length be pure and holy— 
where the sorrows and misapprehensions of | 
this world shall be scattered like mists before 
the risen sun—where I hope to see her ;| 
the same, yet more beautiful in the majesty 
of completed suffering.” 

My uncle ceased, and large tears rolled | 
slowly down his cheeks. He died after three 
years, strong in the faith in which he had| 
lived. A locket, containing some curls of 
auburn hair, and a letter the characters of 
which were illegible, were found on his breast. 
We did not remove them; and beside the| 
poreh of his little country church we reve- 
rently laid him to rest, with these remem- 
brances of her whom he had loved so tenderly 
and truly. 


CHANGE OF AIR. 


Everrsopy knows the great influence that 
is exerted on his own person by fluctuations 
in the regular supply of light and heat, air, 
water and food. They are vital stimulants. 
Different men need them in different degrees. 
The heat and light of the tropics would do 
hurt to the constitution of an Esquimaux, 
and a negro would be ill able to sustain the 
eold and darkness of a winter at the pole. 
Within those extremes are nations very 
variously constituted ; and, in each nation, 
men are differently organised as to the degree 
and kind of vital stimulus that will produce | 
in them the most perfect health. Few of us 
can always exactly fit the supply of all those | 
requisites of life to the demand. The same 
person, in one state of health, will require 
more light and heat, or more water and food, 
and, in another, less than the amount com- 
monly most beneficial to him. They who can 
afford it, regulate in a rough manner the 
supply, of their wants in this respect by, 
from time to time, taking what is called a 
change of air. 

The air remains the same in all places—if 
we put out of calculation local causes of im- 
purity—but, as it is through the air that we 
get light and heat and moisture, the degrees | 





of which we find to be altered around us 
when we move from one place to &nother, 
it is natural to call any change of climate 
change of air. Climate depends generally 
upon latitude and longitude ; but, more par- 
ticularly, on the nature of the soil and scenery 
at any place ;—that is to say, upon the geolo- 
gical character of the earth trodden; the 
degree and character of vegetation on it ; the 
relative proportions of hill, plain, and moun- 
tain, and of land and water ; and the position 
which each element in the whole group of 
scenery holds with regard to all the others, 
It is thus evidently very difficult to conceive 
of any two places, twenty miles apart from 
one another, of which the climates shall be 
quite alike ; and it is very easy to understand 
how a change in the texture of the soil, the 
position of a hill or of a river, the neighbour- 
hood of a wood, or some sharp bend in an 
adjoining coast line may cause two places, 
only a mile apart, to differ very noticeably 
in their climates. In one, the soil will reflect 
more light and become warmed more readily 
than in another ; the degree of moisture in 
the air of the two places, and the direction 
and foree of air-currents may also vary con- 
stantly. 

When geology and physical geography are 
older sciences than they are now, there will 
have been time allowed for their philosophi- 
cal application to a minute study of climate, 
The invalid, when he is taught how to make 
the very best use of the natural stimulants 
that support life, will be in less need of those 
non-natural or medicinal aids of which he 
now takes, and must take, only too many table- 
spoonsful. We have studied climate hitherto 
empirically, finding out by experience what 
state of body gets most benefit from the in- 
fluences to which it is exposed in any given 
place. I mean here to set down with a few 
comments a little of this kind of knowledge, 
But we must set out with a few, plain, 
general ideas. 

Light, it is well known, promotes the 
development of animals and plants. Plants 
living in darkness do not become green, and 
human beings without sunshine do not 
become flesh-coloured, and have not the true 
sparkle of life within their bodies, The 
morning-light is supposed, commonly, to be 
most beneficial, al perhaps tit isso. Rays 
of the morning sun are found by photogra- 
phers to do their work more perfectly than 
any others. Pale, weakly, sleepy-headed people 
should get out into the light, and love clear 
ground on which the sun beats cheerfully. 
Folks of an opposite kind, and those) espe- 
cially whose ways are the reverse of sleepy, 
may sometimes find their life better in the 
shade than in the sun. Heat is another vital 
stimulant which we all need in different 
degrees ; up to a certain point every man is 
excited by it; and, beyond that point, like 
other stimulants, it goes on to produce exhaus- 
tion. Of food, one must say much or nothing. 
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| Iwill be content, therefore, with observing, 
that when an Englishman takes change of 
| air, it rarely happens that he does not neces- 
sarily change also the character of his food 
| and the amount of exercise habitually taken. 
| Considerations of this kind will account 

abundantly for the very great benefit which 
| we see constantly accruing to others, and feel 
| often in our own bodies, as the consequences 
| of an occasional judicious removal for a few 
| days or weeks from one part of England 
to another. And still no mention has 
been made of the reviving influence exerted 
, on the body through the mind, which is 
refreshed and amused with change of scene, 
and change of thoughts, and change of occu- 
pation. 

In considering the climate of a place with 
regard to the amount of heat there to be met 
with, we must take into consideration the fact 
that the same given yearly average of heat! 
may be spread over the year very differently | 
in two places. In the heart of the continent | 
—aunywhere far inland—there will be all the | 
heat run through in the summer, and all the | 
cold thrown into the winter. In other places, 
as on western coasts, there will be a sort of 
average struck, and a moderate amount of| 
warmth will be maintained throughout the | 
year. Again, as regards sea-sides, a western 
coast, out of the tropics, is always warmer 
and moister than an eastern one, because the 
wind that sweeps over the flat sea upon the| 
| shore, in one case comes overa broad ocean, | 

that is always uniformly heated, and the) 
east wind comes from journeying across dry | 
land, People who are scrofulous, who have 
diseases of the lungs, are paralytic or rheu- 
matic ; also old people generally, should seek | 
warm climates. 

The moisture that accompanies the warmth 
upon our western coasts oppresses the robust 
by rendering the air, already overcharged 
with vapor, unfit to receive the full amount | 
of healthy exhalation from their bodies ; but | 
to the consumptive patient such defect in the 
air is a blessing. His weak frame cannot 
bear the drain of that abundant exhalation 
which is provoked by a more bracing air, and 
which begets a sense of well-being in healthy | 
men; the moist air takes as much as he can 
spare, and asks no more. 

Again, exhalation and secretion from the 
body is increased when atmospheric pressure 
is diminished, as it is diminished in proportion 
to the height of land above the sea. Thus 
high ground may, like dry ground, be very | 
bracing and delightful to those who need or | 
who can bear free exhalation and secretion ; 
but, at the same time, perhaps perilous to 
others—as to those who suffer from bronchitis 








or consumption. 

Climates liable to sudden and frequent 
changes always are unfit for invalids, Sandy 
and gravelly soils are the driest, chalk is tole- 
rably dry ; there are few invalids who find a 
clay soil beneficial, and to many constitutions 
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it does harm. It sometimes, however, modi- 
fies usefully a climate otherwise too dry. 

The power that an Englishman has of 
varying his climate, without quitting his own 
country, is very great. Our island lies nearly 
in the centre of that zone of the globe in 
which the range of temperature is greatest. 
We have, on one side of us, the largest mass 
of earth in the globe, namely Europe and 
Asia, forming physically but one continent ; and 
on the other side the wide Atlantic. We 
are also within the direct influence of the 
great ice-fields to the north. 

The English climates suitable for invalids 
are arranged by Sir James Clark under five 
heads. These are thus, according to him, the 
climates of London, of the south-coast, the 
south-west coast, of Cornwall, and of the 
west of England. 

The climate of London generally suits 
people affected with spasmodic asthma: the 
draining, the paving, the great masses of 
dry brick and stone, the smoke, and the multi- 
tude of fires there burning, have an appreci- 
able effect upon the climate of the town. It 
is made drier and warmer than that of the 
surrounding country, especially, of course, in 
winter, The days in London lose about a 
third of a degree of heat on account of the 
impediment offered to the sun’s rays by our 
veil of smoke; but the nights are, on an 
average, almost four degrees warmer than 
the nights in the adjacent country. Many 
invalids are, for this reason, benefited by a 
winter residence in London. If all products 


‘of decomposition, all overcrowding, and what- 


ever else is obviously unwholesome, were got 
rid of from among us, there is no reason why 
the London climate should not be, in the main, 
as wholesome as any other in the land; 
wholesomer by far than a great many. 

On the south coast summers are cooler and 
winters are warmer than in London. On 
account of the reflection from a chalk soil, 
light is there more intense than in other parts 
of England. The chief places of resort upon 
that coast are Hastings, Brighton, and the 
Isle of Wight. Hastings is protected from 
the north and open to the south winds. It is 
a good harbour of refuge for people with 
weak lungs who wish to escape the north- 
easterly winds prevalent during our three 
months of severest winter. At Brighton the 
air is drier and more bracing, especially in 
the more elevated parts of the town east of 
the New Steyne. West of Cannon Place the 
soil is clayey and the air moisterand milder, 
better adapted to the constitutions of those 
invalids whose system is unable to work 
with vigor. The climate of the Steyne is 
intermediate between these two. The brisk, 
dry climate of Brighton best suits invalids 
with relaxed constitutions who secrete and 
exhale copiously. It is capital for children, 
and as a wholesome place of rest for healthy 
people. Its steadiness during autumn and 
early winter gives it great value during that 
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season of the year. It is then to be preferred 
to Hastings. The Undercliff of the Isle of 
Wight forms a refuge suitable for delicate 
invalids throughout the year; it is well| 
sheltered, has a mild equable climate and a} 
dry soil. It is not so moist and relaxing, and | 
it is more equable than the climate of 
Torquay. Consumptive patients find a re- 
sidence at the Undercliff most advantageous | 
during the half-year from November until 
May. 

The climate of our south-west coast is 
mild, soft and moist. For a large class of | 
people it is too relaxing. Its winter tempe- 
rature is nearly two degrees higher than that 
of the places just mentioned, and three or 
four degrees higher than that of London. 
During the depth of winter, it is in sheltered 
places, even five degrees warmer than London. 
This climate best suits consumptive patients 
who have a dry cough without much expecto- | 
ration. It suits also some dyspeptics. In | 
all old standing disease, attended with 
copious secretion, and to weakly people who 
perspire much, a residence on this coast will 
be probably injurious. Torquay is in just 
repute as the driest place of resort upon this 
coast. Though it has the soft moist atmo- 
sphere peculiar to the district, it is almost 
entirely free from fogs. The warmest spot 
upon this coast is Salcombe. 

The climate of the south coast of Cornwall 
differs from that just described only in being 
It is 





moister, and more exposed to winds. 
more relaxing; Penzance is exposed to north- 
east winds during the spring month, and 
maintains, throughout the year, an English 
climate that is unusually equable. Its winter 
is five degrees and a half warmer than that 


of London; its summer is two degrees 
colder. Its spring is only a trifle warmer 
than the London spring ; but it escapes the 
chills of autumn, gaining upon us then the 
advantage of about two-and-a-half degrees of 
heat. 

The coast climate of the places bordering 
the British Channel is generally not quite 
so warm as that of the south coast during the 
winter; but it is a trifle warmer during 
spring. It is less moist and relaxing. ‘That 
of Clifton is perhaps the mildest and the 
driest in the west of England. It is bracing 
enough to be well suited for people with re- 
laxed constitutions who exhale and secrete 
copiously. It is supposed to be the best 
climate in England for the scrofulous. 

These English climates are enough for us 
to specify. They serve as examples of the 
principle by which invalids and healthy 
people may be guided in the selection of a 
place that shall provide for them the best 
oes change of air. The explanations | 

ere given are very rough ; but the study of 
climate really provides a wide field for| 
minute and philosophical investigation. It 
will hereafter acquire dignity. Physicians | 
now pay every year increased attention to the! 
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means rather of preserving than restoring 
health ; and it is certain that so powerful a 
means of acting on the human frame, by re- 
gulating the supply to it of the healthy 
stimulants of life, as that furnished by 
removal from one climate to another, will 
thus inevitably come to be found more and 
more worthy of careful study. 


NEAPOLITAN PURITY. 


Tr is an antediluvian observation that men 
are what their circumstances make them; 
which original observation I have been 
recently making in defence of the Neapoli- 
tans. ‘That their moral perceptions or habits 
are not of the highest order every one (who 
knows them) says, and what every one says 
must be true; yet hence to conclude that 
there is a natural predisposition to evil in 
them, would be as absurd as to conclude that 
there is a natural predisposition to eat mac- 
caroniin them. The fact, I fear, however, I 
must admit after a long residence in Naples, 
that with very quick talents and very great 
good nature, there are generally intermixed 
many of those low qualities which sprin 
from the want of a regard to truth an 
honor. As this deficiency may in a great 
measure be attributed to the régime under 
which they live, I shall try to throw my 
lantern-ray of light upon it. 

Rome was deserted by foreigners, and 
swarming with Romans—who, by the by, 
come out with the fleas— when I deter- 
mined to go farther south, and try the cool 
breezes of the Mediterranean. To determine 
and to act, however, do not stand in so close a 
relation in Italy as in England, so it happened 
that it was not until three days later, that I 
found myself on the Neapolitan frontier. I 
was asleep at the moment ; but the shouting 
of the postilions, the continued cracking of 
their whips, and the withdrawing of the chain 
awoke me; and poking my head, between 
sleeping and waking, through the window, I 
nearly knocked over a soldier, who was stand- 
ing on the wheel and going to poke his head in. 

“ Passports, Signori,” was the first demand ; 
which was no sooner complied with than 
another soldier made his appearance ; and, 
walking us out of our carriage, began to rifle 
and thump the cushions, and the pockets, and 
the wadding. Meantime half-a-dozen of those 
ragged and licensed ruffians, who swarm in 
Italy under the name of Facchini or porters, 
had mounted on the top of our coach, and 
were uncording a mountain of boxes. After 
dancing attendance during what at midnight 
appeared an unreasonably long time, our 
first soldier made his appearance, and with a 
profound bow, having presented our passports, 
drew himself up in a stand-at-ease position. 
It was easy to see that the man was waiting 
for a botteglia, as all presents are called in this 
country, which of course we gave ; but, the 
amount being smaller than his expectations, 
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we were favoured with some superior Nea- 
politan Billingsgate. Our luggage was next 
to be cleared, shirts were to be tumbled, coat- 
pockets to be groped, and a thousand other 
delicate manipulations to be performed, unless 
another dotteglia was forthcoming. But where 
was the superior who conducted all these 
operations? He sat in a dirty room up- 
stairs, smoking his cigar over a brazier, wait- 
ing until it might please him to descend and 
fulfil his important duties, A signal at length 
was made, and the great man made his 
appearance. As a general rule in travelling, 
I should say that if the employé has a good 
elastic glovelike conscience, or a quick and 
strong digestion, or if his dinner be smoking 
on his table, one may get off easily enough ; 
but if he be scrupulous, or bilious, or vexéd, 
then you may expect the utmost rigor of 
the law. Our official was not a decided 
character; he had just conscience enough 
to swear by, and was very sleepy. So, 
after lifting two or three layers of well 
squeezed linen, he was about to dismiss us, 
when a book met his eye—the Vicar of Wake- 
field. “Ah! it is against the church, then, 
this Vicar of Wakefield !” was his exciama- 
tion, as he threw upon us a suspicious glance ; 
but on our assuring him that it was only the 
history of a fine old English gentleman, whose 
wife made excellent pickles and roda dolce ;— 
in short, that it was a species of cookery-book, 
he threw it in and locked up our traps, and 
retiring into a corner waited for his botteglia. 
The superior in these cases never presents 
himself; noble-minded as he is, he affects to 
be incapable of receiving a present or a bribe. 
Some underling rolls or swaggers up to you, 
suggests that a regalo should be given for all 
the facilities accorded, and intimates ‘that he 
will be happy to be the medium of conveying 
it. Thus it happened to us, and I gave the 
expectant a dollar, by way of being generous. 
“But it is very little, Signore—here have we 
been detained from our beds” (a flat board or 
two, in the corner, covered with a dusky- 
looking blanket, wheron another Impiegato 
was snoring) “till this late hour, and all for 
this very small trifle.” “Give him another 
dollar, and have done with it,” said my 
friend, 

Once more, we were on our road to 
Naples, by the blue sea, over roads which 
are bounded on either side by orange groves 
or vines trained aloft on trees, until we arrived 
at the city barrier, where the city-toll is 
levied, and where, dustyand tired,the traveller 
may be detained another hour, while dirty 
facchini are tossing his linen about, and prying 
into everything he carries with him, The 
driver, however, mindful of his own conveni- 
ence, had provided against this contingency ; 
for, as soon as the horses had stopped, he 
went from window to window and collected 
a piastre to be offered asa sop to Cerberus, If 
you are an Englishman it will be inevitably 
refused as not enough, as in our case; if you 








are a German, it will be taken without demur. 
All demands at length were satisfied, and in 
due time we were depesited in the centre of 
beautiful Naples. 

From this slight sketch of what is offered to 
the observation of most men on entering the 
kingdom of beautiful Naples, the traveller 


may learn at a glance the system which pre- 


vails in almost every public office. Money is 
the one thing needful. With money you may 
do anything; for money the public officers 
and clerks will do anything ; without money 
neither the one nor the other can or will do 
anything. One great reason of this is, that 
Neapolitan public functionaries, like servants 
in a thriving hotel, are paid nothing, or are 
paid a starvation price for their services. 
The consequence is, they must pay them- 
selves ; and they often pay themselves so well, 
that they much prefer this freebooting salary 
to a just and regular remuneration. 

To describe this state of things, a word 
eminently Neapolitan has sprung into common 
use ; the word Zucro is in the mouth of every 
Impiegato. <A friend meets you and tells you 
that his son has lately been appointed Chan- 
cellor to the Commune of Batta. You con- 
gratulate him, and trust that he may keep it 
for a hundred years. “What is it worth?” 
“Oh, forty ducats a month, and perhaps fifty 
ducats more for the Zuwert.” The custom house 
officer has his Zucri, and the military com- 
mandant has his, and all officers, civil and 
military, have theirs, up to the ministers of 
State ; so that the word ducri represents a 
state of things universally existing. 

A friend of mine lately landed with his 
portmanteaus from England and submitted 
himself to all the rigors of the law. “If,” 
said one of these functionaries, “we had 
known of it in time, we might have passed 
all his property for a regalo of sixteen piastres. 
We should have been the better for it, and 
the Signor too; but as the Signor did not 
know it, he had to pay a hundred and fifty 
piastres.” So, these worthy gentlemen for the 
lucro of sixteen piastres, would have been 
ready to defraud the government of a hun- 
dred and thirty-four piastres ; yet the Nea- 
politan Government thinks it saves money 
by giving its officers starvation salaries. 
Ascending higher in the scale, we find the 
same system prevailing even in the ante- 
camera of the Minister of State ; the highest 
bidder for an office is sure to be the suc- 
cessful applicant. “I should like to get 
Giuseppe promoted,” said a man to me last 
week, whose son has been working for nothing 
ina government office for ten years, “ but, 
diavolo / I have not the money wherewith to 
bribe!” Indeed, to such an extent has this 
been carried within the last few years, that 
men have been denounced for the anticipated 
lueri, and pardon has been purchased and 
liberty has been bartered, for piastres. 

On our arrival in Naples, the heat was 
insufferable. With other summer birds, there- 
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fore, I took my flight to one of the numerous 
little paesotti, which lie within a few miles 
of the capital. Of the picturesque in scenery, 
I say nothing ; rather of the picturesque in 
manners. 

The little village where I put up my tent 
was one of vast importance, in the opinion of 
its inhabitants, rejoicing as it did in a Judge 
and his Corte—a Syndic with his Hletti—two 
Chancellors, Judicial and Municipal respec- 
tively, an usher, and a fat advocate with a 
stentorian voice, besides two or three ragged 
hangers on—half beggars, half gentlemen— 
who aspired to the title of Impieghati! The 
Judge was of that class called the tergo classe 
in Neapolitan classification, and, as such, re- 
ceived twenty ducats a month : being a frac- 
tion under three pounds ten shillings and 
sixpence. Out of this sum, he had to contri- 
bute a certain percentage to some funds at | 
Naples ; to house, feed, and clothe himself | 
and family ; ; and keep up the judicial autho- 
rity and dignity. For the Judge is no slight | 
we in a small village, where he is a| 

ind of absolute little sovereign over the 
liberties of the people. One of this fraternity 
I knew, who had the courage to take upon 
himself the responsibilities of office, and the 
still greater responsibilities of a wife, three 
children, and a servant, upon something less 
than forty pounds a year. As he was a true| 
Neapolitan, he spoke and acted like a man cf| 
considerable means ; to enable him to do this, 
he kept all people who could be tempted to | 
litigation within the limits of his Judgeship, | 
perpetually by the ears. A great advocate | 
of the rights of man was he, and no one, if| 
he could ‘help it, would he permit to put up) 
with an insult. | 

Don Ciccio in fine was pronounced to be! 
a very good fellow, always ready to give the | 
people their rights, and was most favourably | 
contrasted with his successor, who, having | 
really some property and a conscience too, 
often acted the part of a pacificator. But | 
Ciccio must be paid for permission to litigate. 
So it was generally understood, and thus he 
contrived to live. The butcher supplied him 
with meat at half-price ; but then the butcher 
could now and then sell a cow that had died, 
and the Judge—good man—would know 
nothing of it. The butterman would supply 
him gratis, but then the butterman might 
indulge with impunity in certain acts of 
oppression. As for fish, had he been the 
prophet Jonah himself, his table might have 
groaned with its supply; and so Don Ciccio 
lived a jolly life, the very king of judges. I 
knew him well, and can even now see him, 
in my mind's eye, as he rolled along in his 
huge Spanish cloak, which he always wore— 
Ishrewdly guess, to cover the nakedness of 
the land ; for Ciccio, like other great person- 
ages, cared more for the inward than. the 
outward man. Behind him walked what by 
the country people was called his Court, and 
avery solemn and awful-looking Court it was. 
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Sometimes the great man threw a word to 
them over his shoulder ; but generally he kept 
on his silent, dignified path ; ; every bumpkin 
getting out of his road if time permitted, or 
otherwise standing on tiptoe and making flat 
back against the wall. To me, he always 
condescended to be courteous, perhaps be- 
cause I gave him an occasional feed of 
maccaroni. My influence would have been 
sufficient to decide a cause, and a note from 
me might have doomed a man to prison ; as 
it did, unwittingly, on one occasion, with the 
additional courtesy of his Excellency’s com- 
pliments, and he begged to know how long 
I wished the fellow to be detained. Don 
Ciccio was at length promoted, and, when the 
fatal morning of his departure came, accom- 
panied to his starting-place by his Court, and 
all the grateful litigants of the village, amid 
}much passionate weeping and embracing he 
left for his new home. And then, after this 
melancholy parting, the Court and the litigants 
and all the great and small men of the place, 
again turned their faces towards their homes, 

“ Curses on his soul !” said the usher, first 
breaking the awful silence. “We are well 
rid of him. Was ever such a harpy known !” 

So it was with the whole circle; the 
butcher, the baker, the butterman, the green- 
| grocer, all loud and courageous in their out- 
cries, perfectly regardless of their own readi- 
ness to administer | to, and purchase corruption 
for, »their own advantage ; and perfectly 
| regardless, too, of all the little oppressions 
which they themselves had practised under 
cover of the favor of the prime oppressor. 

This portrait is the portrait of many of 
Ciccio’s class in this kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies; change the name, and hundreds 
would recognise the exact likeness of the 
little ty rant who struts amongst them, and 
irritates in order that he may exact. How 
can it be otherwise? Ciccio is by birth a 
gentleman, has received something (not much) 
of an education, fills a station of importance 
in the sphere in which he resides. How are 
his and his family’s wants and dignities to be 
supplied? Certainly not out of the miserable 
pittance which he receives from the govern- 
ment ;- other means are to be devised, and 
these are of them. 

It is easy to conceive the fine moral influ- 
ences exercised by a number of Ciccios seat- 
tered over the country, lights set upon hills, 
centres of circles; it is easy to account for 
some portion of this intense degradation of 
the Neapolitan character. 

It may appear sufficiently extraordinary on 
the surface, that there should be a rush for 
all public offices. The reason, however, is 
obvious enough, when it is considered that for 
a great proportion of the youth of the country 
there is absolutely no other career open. 
The field of politics is lying fallow ; it will be 
worked hereafter; but at present it is pro- 
hibited, dangerous, and unproductive in any- 
thing but misery. Literature is as bad, with 
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THE IRON SEAMSTRESS. 


a Neapolitan censorship behind it. Commerce | very delicate people were not found to object 
is unproductive, or requires capital which is|to the genteel custom of sending moneyless 
not to be found, or is by many in this land of | young ladies out to India, to shed the bright- 
small nobility considered degrading. There is|ness of domestic life around the persons of 
only public office left, and thus the great|many and divers wealthy gentlemen with a 
body of the Neapolitan youth are trained | considerable derangement of the liver. Yet 
early in these improving and ennobling arts | the system was pursued, Many seamstresses 
at which I have glanced. did embark, ad are now happily married to 
prosperous colonists, 

This change has operated for the general 
good in England. Here, the seamstresses are 
V - fewer, and have, of late, commanded higher 
Tue tender stories which have gone abroad | wages. Still, at the present moment, their 
of the flesh and blood seamstress—stories of rospects and experience are not of the 
which Hood's Song of the Shirt is at once the brightest. Still the day’s hard work brings 
most affecting and the most poetic—have | only the coarsest food and the coldest home. 
often touched the hearts of all of us. They | While the advocates of emigration have been 
were stories of hard work and scanty re-| whispering seductive stories; while aristo- 
quital: of suffering widows, and forlorn | cratic patronesses have been forming them- 
orphans, doomed by necessity to ply the|selves into committees in aid; the thinning 


THE IRON SEAMSTRESS. 











| 


needle or starve utterly: of early deaths, 
bloodless cheeks, fleshless fingers, and sight- 
less eyes. To the least sensitive of men these 
stories were often of that terrible desolation 
which forces sympathy, which commands 
commiseration. A horrible little instrument 
of torture has this little needle been to thou- 
sands of poor Englishwomen! It has worn 
the flesh from their hands: it has driven the 
blood from their cheeks : it has pierced their 
hearts! Soft-natured people have wept 
abundant tears over the pictures of misery, 
drawn by this sharp little instrument. On 
all sides people asked whether the poor 
creatures, doomed to hold it could not be be- 
friended : whether the wages of their labor 
could not be increased. The manufacturer 
answered, that he could employ only at those 
prices, and that higher wages were incompa- 
tible with reasonable profits. Again, the Go- 
vernment contracts left so little margin to 
the contractor, that seamstresses must work 





(in a measure) of the human supplies has 
turned the attention of one or two inge- 
nious men to the possibility of contriving 
some kind of seamstress that would show no 
pale cheeks, and demand no morsel of bread. 
Flesh and blood seamstresses having become 
insufficient instruments, it was time to see 
whether a seamstress could not be formed of 
solid iron. Accordingly, so long ago as 
in the year eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
Mr. Ellis Howe, of Boston, in the United 
States, saw a way of “going ahead” in the 
matter. He adopted the principle of the 
shuttle, and conceived that, by combining 
this with a needle and a double thread, he 
could form an iron seamstress who would be 
entirely free from the interference of any 
benevolent society, and who would never lose 
her sight or her flesh. Mr. Howe went 
vigorously to work ; spent much money in 
cranks and cog-wheels, and iron fingers, and 
ingenious needles, and in shuttles. He put 


on, and working to the last hour, find early | the anatomy of his iron seamstress together in 
graves. Competition so harassed the manu-| various ways: but she would not work. No 
facturers—drove them on so relentlessly in | school-girl was ever so lazy as this iron work- 
the general race for cheapness—that they|woman. At last, fairly tired out with the 
could not possibly, without incurring a loss|iron obstinacy of his seamstress, Mr. Howe 
on every manufactured article, afford their|gave her up as an incorrigible sloth and 
seamstresses an additional penny per day./dunce. Other men advanced to afford to the 
And thus, the needle was left to do its terrible | iron seamstress that paternal protection and 
work—to furnish for the happy and the gay|improvement which Mr. Howe had with- 
the embroidered robe and the flowery bonnet,|}drawn from her; but all reformatory dis- 
while the worker grew sick and blind.|cipline appeared to fail. Her stitches were 
Yet, at intervals, tales of misery so fearful,|not good; her ‘needle was never in the right 
were forced upon public attention, that men | place; her threads were always tangled. 
cried aloud, this state of things must cease| fall refractory seamstresses this iron seam- 
to be. stress was the worst, until the year eighteen 
Needlewomen’s Benevolent Societies were | hundred and fifty-one, when Mr. C. T. Judkins 
formed, and some few poor women were|took her in hand. He had resolved upon 
snatched from death. The cry for wives, reach-| resorting to strong measures to subdue her 
ing England from Australia, also brought good | iron nature. He carefully examined the 
tidings to many faint hearts ; and hundreds of | means which his predecessors had taken to 
seamstresses were helped to ships that would | reform her and make her an effective seam- 
carry them to comfortable homes. Some|stress; after considerable labour, he so 
very delicate people were shocked to think} corrected her revolutionary tendencies that 


_ that wives should be exported like so many|she became docile, and began to work her 
| bales of printed cotton: though the same |iron fingers admirably. 
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Possibly the reformer plumed himself not a 
little on his cleverness :—but, certainly Mr. 
Howe saw the goodness of his follower’s 
work. He forthwith laid a claim to part of 
the seamstress. Part of the iron lady (said 
Mr. Howe) might belong to Mr. Judkins ; 
but, undoubtedly, the a hands — the 
needle and the shuttle—were the property of 
Mr. Howe. Howe versus Judkins hereupon 
joined issue, and the law decided in favor of 
Howe. What does the seamstress then, but 
appear, like Miss Biffin, without arms! These 
were terrible times in the history of the 
metallic seamstress. But Mr. Judkins did not | 
desert the lady in these her dark days. He 
forthwith proceeded to consider the possibility 
of adapting the seamstress to her work. He 
succeeded. She now proceeds jto do her 
business in a curious, but effective way. She 
is, probably, not good at involved crochet- 
patterns, and in other mysteries of needle- 
work ; but give her plain work to sew, and 
you shall see her make more than five hun- 
dred tight stitches in a minute. 

The iron seamstress is composed of a flat 
metal surface, about twelve inches square (a | 
very comfortable little body, as it will be 
seen), resting on four substantial legs. From 
one side of the lady’s flat iron surface, an arm 
rises.to the height of about ten inches, and 
then, bending the elbow, passes over to the 
opposite side. From the end of the arm,a 
this moveable 
finger holds the needle. But, the iron lady’s 
needle is not like the instrument of a flesh 
and blood seamstress. Her needle has its eye 
only half an inch from the point. The lady’s 
needle being fixed in the lady’s iron finger 
(somehow, this is like writing about a ferru- 
ginous Miss Kilmansegg), a reel or bobbin 
filled with thread is placed above the lady’s 
arm, and the thread is passed through the 
needle’s eye ;—for, the iron seamstress cannot 
thread her needle herself. ‘To move the iron 
seamstress, a wheel is fixed to a main shaft ; 
this wheel may be turned, either by steam 
or by human hands. Once in motion, it 
has instantaneous effect upon a lever within 
the arm; and the effect of this lever is to 


moveable finger descends ; 





move the needle in the iron finger up and 
down, through the cloth and back again, 
leaving a loop of thread visible under the 
cloth. Beneath the iron surface before de- 
scribed, are a second reel of thread and 
another needle ; this needle moves horizon- 
tally, backwards, and forwards through the 
loops made by the vertical needle ; and in 
this way the stitches are formed. But the 
horizontal needle also leaves a loop through 
which the vertical need!e passes in its next 
descent ; and thus, at every descent, a stitch is 
completed by the iron seamstress. . It is true 
that this stern lady uses two needles, whereas 
the human instrument commands only one ; 
but she works at the prodigious rate of 
five hundred stitches a minute! She cer- 
tainly requires somebody to be constantly | 


looking after her. She does not even hold 
her work herself. A servant must be in 
attendance to guide the cloth forward as the 
stitches are made in it, causing:the sewing to 
be straight, angular, or circular, at his plea- 
sure, 

But with all these disadvantages, the iron 
seamstress has unquestionable recommenda- 
tions. Her five hundred stitches per minute 
outnumber those of the human seamstress be- 
yond all hope of rivalry. In the delicate parts 
of work—in those mysteries known to the 
erudite as flounces, gussets, frills, and tuecks— 
in the learned complications of the herring- 
bone system, and the homely art of darning— 
we imagine that the iron lady is not pro- 
ficient. We believe her to be able, at the 
present time, to take in only the plainest 
needlework. She must cede the graces of 
the art, as yet, to her human rivals: content 
to stitch and sew anything put before her, 
at the goodly rate of five hundred stitches 
per minute. 

Yet, even now, the friends of human seam- 


| stresses may well begin to consider the effect 


this iron rival will ultimately have on human 
labor. Will the iron seamstress drive the 
seamstress of (not much) flesh and biood to 
more remunerative employments? The an- 
swer is notaneasy one. Needlework, though 
poorly paid, has long been the drudgery to 
which women have taken when the strong 
arm that shielded them has fallen suddenly 
away. It was work easily learned and 
abundantly wanted. Poor creatures whose 
prospect was so dark that any pittance was a 
relief, could always, if they would accept 
the hard price, get the work. True, better 
times than those of forty-eight have dawned : 
and in the future, hope is placed most con- 
fidently by all men, But while we acknow- 
ledge that it is for the good of everybody that 
the iron seamstress should ply her double 
needles, we may well look around to see what 
field of labor may be fairly laid open to help- 
less women. We are told that they would 
make tender doctors for one another; thas 
in walks of science and knowledge, there is 
room they may well fill; that in the broad 
ways of the world there are many honorable 
employments for which they are appropriately 
fitted. No doubt. Still, if we look to it a 
little, while the iron seamstress is practising 
her five hundred stitches per minute, we may 
take that one effective stitch in time which 
is said to save nine. 
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THE SCHOOLBOY’S STORY. 


Buna rather young at present—I am 
| getting on in years, but still I am rather 
| young—I have no particular adventures of 
| my own to fall back upon. It wouldn’t much 
| interest anybody here, I suppose, to know 
| what a screw the Reverend is, or what a 
griffin she is, or how they do stick it into 
parents—particularly hair-cutting, and medi- 
cal attendance. One of our fellows was 
charged in his half’s account twelve and six- 
| pence for two pills—tolerably profitable at 
| gix and threepence a-piece, I should think— 
and he never took them either, but put them 
| up the sleeve of his jacket. 
| As to the beef, it’s shameful. It’s not 
Regular beef isn’t veins, You can 
| chew regular beef. Besides which, there’s 
| gravy to regular beef, and you never see a 
| drop to ours. Another of our fellows went 


home ill, and heard the family doctor tell his 
| father that he couldn’t account for his com- 
plaint unless it was the beer, 
was the beer, and well it might be! 

However, beef and Old Cheeseman are two 


Of course it 


different things. So is beer. It was Old 
Cheeseman I meant to tell about; not the 
manner in which our fellows get their con- 
stitutions destroyed for the sake of profit. 

Why, look at the pie-crust alone. There’s 
no flakiness in it. It’s solid—like damp lead. 
Then our fellows get nightmares, and are 
bolstered for calling out and waking other 
fellows. Who can wonder ! 

Old Chaeseman one night walked in his 
sleep, put his hat on over his night-cap, got 
hold of a fishing-rod and a cricket-bat, and 
went down into the parlour, where they 
naturally thought from his appearance he 
was a Ghost. Why, he never would have 
done that, if his meals had been wholesome. 
When we all begin to walk in our sleeps, I 
suppose they'll be sorry for it. 

Old Cheeseman wasn't second Latin Master 
then ; he was a fellow himself. He was first 


The Squire's Story 
Uncle George's Story 
The Colonel's Story 
The Scholar's Story 


brought there, very small, in a post-chaise, by 
a woman who was always tuking snuff and 
shaking him—and that was the most he re- 
membered about it. He never went home 
fur the holidays. His accounts (he never 
learnt any extras) were sent to a Bunk, and 
the Bank paid them; and he had a brown 
suit twice a year, and went into boots 
at twelve, They were always too big for 
him, too. 

In the Midsummer holidays, some of our 
fellows who lived within walking distance, 
used to come back and climb the trees out- 
side the playground wall, on purpose to look 
at Old Cheeseman reading there by himself. 
He was always as mild as the tea—and that’s 
pretty mild, [ should hope !—so when they 
whistled to him, he looked up and nodded ; and 
when they said “ Halloa Old Cheeseman, what 
have you had for dinner ?” he said “ Boiled 
mutton ;” and when they said “ An’t it soli- 
tary, Old Cheeseman ?” he said “ It is a little 
dull, sometimes ;” and then they said “ Well, 
good bye, Old Cheeseman!” and climbed down 
again. Of course it was imposing on Old 
Cheeseman to give him nothing but boiled 
mutton through a whole Vacation, but that 
was just like the system. When they didn’t 
give him boiled mutton they gave him rice 
pudding, pretending it was a treat. And 
saved the butcher. 

So Old Cheeseman went on. The holidays 
brought him into other trouble besides the 
loneliness ; because when the fellows began 
to come back, not wanting to, he was always 
glad to see them: which was aggravating 
when they were not at all glad to see him, 
and so he got his head knocked against walls, 
and that was the way his nose bled. But he 
was a favourite in general. Once, a subscrip- 
tion was raised for him ; and, to keep up his 
spirits, he was presented before the holidays 
with two white mice, a rabbit, a pigeon, and 
a beautiful puppy. Old Cheeseman cried 
about it—especially soon afterwards, when 
they all ate one another. 
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Of course Old Cheeseman used to be called 
by the names of all sorts of cheeses—Double 
Glo’sterman, Family Cheshireman, Dutch- 
man, North Wiltshireman, and allthat. But 
he never minded it. And I don’t mean to 
say he was old in point of years—because he 
wasn’t—only he was called, from the first, 
Old Cheeseman. 

At last, Old’‘Cheeseman was made second 
Latin Master. He was brought in one morning 
at the beginning of a new half, and presented 
to the school in that capacity as “ Mr. Cheese- 
man.” Then our fellows all agreed that Old 
Cheeseman was a spy, and a deserter, who 
had gone over to the enemy’s camp, and sold 
himself for gold. It was no excuse for him 
that he had sold himself for very little gold 
—two pound ten a quarter, and his washing, 
as was reported. It was decided by a Parlia- 
ment which sat about it, that Old Cheese- 
man’s mercenary motives could alone he 
taken into account, and that he had “coined 
our blood for drachmas.” The Parliament 
took the expression cut of the quarrel scene 
between Brutus and Cassius. 

When it was settled in this strong way 
that Uld Cheeseman was a tremendous traitor, 
who had wormed himself into our fellows’ 
secrets on purpose to get himself into favour 
by giving up everything he knew, all cou- 
rageous fellows were invited to come forward 
and enrol themselves in a Society for making 
a set against him. The President of the 
Society was First boy, named Bob Tarter. 
His father was in the West Indies, and he 
owned, himself, that his father was worth 
Millions. He had great power among our 
fellows, and he wrote a parody, beginning, 


* Who made believe to be so meek 
That we could hardly hear him speak, 
Yet turned out an Informing Sneak ? 
Old Cheeseman.” 


—and on in that way through more than a 
dozen verses, which he used to go and sing, 
every morning, close by the new master’s desk, 
He trained one of the low boys too, a rosy 
cheeked little Brass who didn’t care what he 
did, to go up to him with his Latin Grammar 
one morning, and say it so :—WNominativus 
pronominum—Old Cheeseman, raro exprimi- 
tur—was never suspected, nisi distinctonis— 
of being an informer, aut emphasis gratid— 
until he proved one. Ut—for instance, Vos 
damnastis—when he sold the boys. Quasi—as 
though, dicat—he should say, Preterea nemo 
—I’m a Judas! All this produced a great 
effect on Old Cheeseman. He had never had 
much hair; but what he had, began to get 
thinner and thinner every day. He grew 
paler and more worn ; and sometimes of an 
evening he was seen sitting at his desk with 
a precious long snuff to his candle, and his 
hands before his face, crying. But no member 
of the Society could pity him, even if he felt 
inclined, because the President said it was 
Old Cheeseman’s conscience, 








So Old Cheeseman went on, and didn’t 
he lead a miserable life! Of course the 
Reverend turned up his nose at him, and of 
course she did—because both of them always 
do that, at all the masters—but he suffered 
from the fellows most, and he suffered from 
them constantly. He never told about it, 


| that the Society could find out ; but he got no 


credit for that, because the President said it 
was Old Cheeseman’s cowardice. 

He had only one friend in the world, and 
that one was almost as powerless as he was, 
for it was only Jane. Jane was a sort of a 
wardrobe-woman to our fellows, and took 
care of the boxes. She had come at first, I 
believe, as a kind of apprentice—some of 
our fellows say from a Charity, but JZ don’t 
know—and after her time was out, had 
stopped at so much a year. So little a year, 
perhaps I ought to say, for it is far more 


\likely. However, she had put some pounds 


in the Savings’ Bank, and she was a very 
nice young woman, She was not quite 
pretty ; but she had a very frank, honest, 
bright face, and all our fellows Were fond of 
her, She was uncommonly neat and cheer- 
ful, and uncommonly comfortable and kind. 
And if anything was the matter with a 
fellow’s mother, he always went and showed 
the letter to Jane. 

Jane was Old Cheeseman’s friend. The 
more the Society went against him, the more 
Jane stood by him. She used to give hima 
good-humoured look out of her still-room 
window, sometimes, that seemed to set him 
up for the day. She used to pass out of the 
orchard and the kitchen-garden (always kept 
locked, I believe you!) through the play- 
ground, when she might have gone the other 
way, only to give a turn of her head, as 
much as to say “Keep up your spirits!” to 
Old Cheeseman. His slip of a room was so 
fresh and orderly, that it was well known 
who looked after it while he was at his desk ; 
and when our fellows saw a smoking hot 
dumpling on his plate at dinner, they knew 
with indignation who had sent it up. 

Under these circumstances, the Society 
resolved, after a quantity of meeting and de- 
bating, that Jane should be requested to 
cut Old Cheeseman dead; and that if she 
refused, she must be sent to Coventry ber- 
self. So a deputation, headed by the Presi- 
dent, was appointed to wait on Jane, and 
inform her of the vote the Society had been 
under the painful necessity of passing. She 
was very much respected for all her good 
qualities, and there was a story about her 
having once waylaid the Reverend in his 
own study and got a fellow off from severe 
punishment, of her own kind comfortable 
heart. So the deputation didn’t much like 
the job. However they went up, and the 


President told Jane all about it. Upon - 


which Jane turned very red, burst into tears, 
informed the President and the deputation, 
ina way not at all like her usual way, that 
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they were a parcel of malicious youn 
savages, and turned the whole sapaell 
body out of the room. Consequently it was 
| entered in the Society’s book (kept in astro- 
nomical cypher for fear of detection), that all 
| communication with Jane was interdicted ; 
| and the President addressed the members on 
| this convincing instance of Old Cheeseman’s 
| undermining. 
But Jane was as true to Old Cheeseman 
| as Old Cheeseman was false to our fellows— 
in their opinion at all events—and steadily 
continued to be his only friend. It was a 
great exasperation to the Society, because 
ane was as much a loss to them as she was 
a gain to him; and being more inveterate 
against him than ever, they treated him 
worse than ever. At last, one morning, his 
desk stood empty, his room was peeped into 
and found to be vacant, and a whisper went 
about among the pale faces of our fellows 
that Old Cheeseman, unable to bear it any 
longer, had got up early and drowned 
himself. 

The mysterious looks of the other masters 
after breakfast, and the evident fact that Old 
Cheeseman was not expected, confirmed the 
Society in this opinion. Some began to dis- 
cuss whether the President was liable to 
hanging or only transportation for life, and 
the President’s face showed a great anxiety 
to know which. However, he said that a 
of his country should find him game ; 
that in his address he should put it to 


| jur 
an 
| them to lay their hands upon their hearts, 
and say whether they as Britons approved of 
Informers, and how they thought they would 


like it themselves. Some of the Society 
considered that he had better run away until 
he found a Forest, where he might change 
clothes with a woodcutter and stain his face 
with blackberries; but the majority believed 
that if he stood his ground, his father— 
belonging as he did to the West Indies, and 
being worth Millions—could buy him off. 

All our fellows’ hearts beat fast when the 
Reverend came in, and made a sort of a 
Roman, or a Field Marshal, of himself with the 
ruler; as he always did before delivering an 
address. But their fears were nothing to their 
astonishment when he came out with the 
story that Old Cheeseman, “so long our 
respected friend and fellow-pilgrim in the 
pleasant plains of knowledge,” he called him 
—O yes! I dare say! Much of that !— 
was the orphan child of a disinherited 
young lady who had married against her 
father’s wish, and whose young husband had 
died, and who had died of sorrow herself, 
and whose unfortunate baby (Old Cheese- 
man) had been brought up at the cost of a 

randfather who would never consent to see 
it, baby, boy, or man: which grandfather 
was now dead, and serve him right—that’s 
my putting in—and which grandfather's 
ane property, there being no will, was now, 
and all 


of a sudden and for ever, Uld' 





THE SCHOOLBOY’S STORY. 


Cheeseman’s! Our so long respected friend 
and fellow-pilgrim in the pleasant plains of 
knowledge, the Reverend wound up a lot 
of bothering quotations by saying, would 
“come among us once more” that day fort- 
night, when he desired to take leave of us 
himself in a more particular manner. With 
these words, he stared severely round at our 
fellows, and went solemnly out. 

There was precious consternation among 
the members of the Society, now. Lots of 
them wanted to resign, and lots more began 
to try to make out that they had never 
belonged to it. However, the President 
stuck up, and said that they must stand or 
fall together, and that if a breach was made 
it should be over his body—which was 
meant to encourage the Society: but it 
didn’t. The President further said, he would 
consider the position in which they stood, 
and would give them his best opinion and 
advice in a few days. This was eagerly 
looked for, as he knew a good deal of the 
world on account of his father’s being in the 
West Indies. 

After days and days of hard thinking, and 
drawing armies all over his slate, the Presi- 
dent called our fellows together, and made 
the matter clear. He said it was plain that 
when Old Cheeseman came on the appointed 
day, his first revenge would be to impeach 
the Society, and have it flogged all round. 
After witnessing with joy the torture of his 
enemies, and gloating over the cries which 
agony would extort from them, the prob- 
ability was that he would invite the Reve- 
rend, on pretence of conversation, into a 
private room—say the parlour into which 
Parents were shown, where the two great 
globes were which were never used—and 
would there reproach him with the various 
frauds and oppressions he had endured at 
his hands. At the close of his observations 
he would make a signal to a Prizefighter 
concealed in the passage, who would then 
appear and pitch into the Reverend till he 
was left insensible. Old Cheeseman would 
then make Jane a present of from five to ten 
pounds, and would leave the establishment 
in fiendish triumph. 

The President meen that against the 
parlour part, or the Jane part, of. these 
arrangements he had nothing to say ; but, on 
the part of the Society, he counselled deadly 
resistance. With this view he recommended 
that all available desks sivuutd be filled with 
stones, and that the first word of the complaint 
should be the signal to every fellow to let fly 
at Old Cheeseman. The bold advice put the 
Society in better aren and was unanimously 
taken. A post about Old Cheeseman’s size 
was put up in the playground, and all our 
fellows practised at it till it was dinted all 
over. 

When the day came, and Places were 
called, every fellow sat down in a tremble 
There had been much discussing and dis- 
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uting as to how Old Cheeseman would come ; | 
but it was the general opinion that he would | 
appear in a sort of a triumphal car drawn by 
four horses, with two livery servants in front, 
and the Prizefighter in disguise up belind. 
So, all our fellows sat listening for the sound 
of wheels. But no wheels were heard, for Old 
Cheeseman walked after all, and came into 
the school without any preparation. Pretty 
much as he used to be, only dressed in black. 

“Gentlemen,” said the hovered, present- 
ing him, “our so long respected friend and 
fellow pilgrim in the pleasant plains of know- 
ledge, is desirous to offer a word or two. 
Attention, gentlemen, one and all!” 

Every fellow stole his hand into his desk 
and looked at the President. The President 
was all ready, and taking aim at Old Cheese- 
man with his eyes. 

What did Old Cheeseman then, but walk 
up to his old desk, look round him with a 
queer smile as if there was a tear in his eye, 
and begin in a quavering mild voice, “My 
dear companions and old friends !” 

Every fellow’s hand came out of his desk, 
and the President suddenly began to cry. 

“My dear companions and old friends,” 
said Old Cheeseman, “you have heard of my 
good fortune. I have passed so many years 
under this roof—my entire life so far, I may 
say—that I hope you have been glad to hear 
of it for my sake. I could never enjoy it 





without exchanging congratulations with you. 
If we have ever misunderstood one another | 
at all, pray my dear boys let us forgive and 


forget. I have a great tenderness for you, 
and I am sure you return it. I want in the 
fulness of a grateful heart to shake hands 
with you every one. I have come back to do 
it, if you please, my dear boys.” 

Since the President bed begun to cry, 
several other fellows had broken out here 
and there: but now, when Old Cheeseman 
began with him as first boy, laid his left hand 
affectionately on his shoulder and gave him 
his right; and when the President said 
“Indeed I don’t deserve it, Sir; upon my 
honour I don’t ;” there was sobbing and 
erying all over the school. Every other 
fellow said he didn’t deserve it, much in the 
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same way; but Old Cheeseman, not minding 
that a bit, went cheerfully round to every 
boy, and wound up with every master— 
finishing off the Reverend last. 

Then a snivelling little chap in a corner, 
who was always under some punishment or 
other, set up a shrill cry of “Success to Old 
Cheeseman! Hoorray!” The Reverend glared 
upon him, and said “Mr. Cheeseman, Sir.” 
But, Old Cheeseman protesting that he liked 
his old name a great deal better than his new 
one, all our fellows took up the ery; and, | 
for I don’t know how many minutes, there | 
was such a thundering of feet and hands, and | 
such a roaring of Old Cheeseman, as never | 
was heard. 

After that, there was a spread in the| 


(Conducted by 


dining-room of the most magnificent kind, 
Fowls, tongues, preserves, fruits, confection- 
aries, jellies, neguses, barley-sugar temples, 
trifles, crackers—eat all you can and pocket 
what you like—all at Old Cheeseman’s ex- 
pence. After that, speeches, whole holiday, 
double and treble sets of all manners of 
things for all manners of games, donkeys, 
pony-chaises and drive yourself, dinner for 
all the masters at the Seven Bells (twenty 
pound a-head our fellows estimated it at), an 
annual holiday and feast fixed for that day 
every year, and another on Old Cheeseman’s 
birthday—Reverend bound down before the 
fellows to allow it, so that he could never 
back out—all at Old Cheeseman’s expense. 

And didn’t our fellows go down in a body 
and cheer outside the Seven Bells? Ono! 

But there’s something else besides. Don’t 
look at the next story-teller, for there’s more 
yet. Next day, it was resolved that the Society 
should make it up with Jane, and then be 
dissolved, What do you think of Jane 
being gone, though! “What? Gone for 
ever?” said our fellows, with long faces, 
“Yes, to be sure,” was all the answer they 
could get. None of the people about the 
house would say anything more. At length, 
the first boy took upon himself to ask the 
Reverend whether our old friend Jane was 
really gone? The Reverend (he has got a 
daughter at home—turn-up nose, and red) 
replied severely, “Yes Sir, Miss Pitt is 
gone.” The idea of calling Jane, Miss Pitt! 
Some said she had been sent away in dis- 
grace for taking money from Old Cheeseman; 
others said she had gone into Old Cheese- 
man’s service at a rise of ten pounds a year. 
All that our fellows knew, was, she was gone. 

It was two or three months afterwards, 
when, one afternoon, an open carriage stopped 
at the cricket-field, just outside bounds, with 
a lady and gentleman in it, who looked at 
the game a long time and stood up to see it 
played. Nobody thought much about them, 
until the same little snivelling chap came in, 
against all rules, from the post where he was 
Scout, and said, “It’s Jane!” Both Elevens 
forgot the game directly, and ran crowding 
round the carriage. It was Jane! In such 
a bonnet! And if you'll believe me, Jane 
was married to Old Cheeseman. 

It soon became quite a regular thing when 
our fellows were hard at it in the playground, 
to see a carriage at the low part of the wall 
where it joins the high part, and a lady and 

entleman standing up in it, looking over. 
he gentleman was always Old Cheeseman, 
and the lady was always Jane. 

The first time I ever saw them, I saw them 
in that way. There had been a good many 
changes among our fellows then, and it had 
turned out that Bob Tarter’s father wasn’t 
worth Millions! He wasn’t worth anything. 
Bob had gone for a solé.er, and Old Cheese- 
man had purchased his discharge. But that’s 


not the carriage, The carriage stopped, and 
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all our fellows stopped as soon as it was 
seen. 

“So you have never sent me to Coventry 
after all!” said the lady, laughing, as our 
fellows swarmed up the wall to shake hands 
with her. “ Are you never going to do it ?” 

“Never! never! never!” on all sides. 

I didn’t understand what she meant then, 
but of course I do now. I was very much 
pleased with her face though, and with her 
good way, and I couldn’t help looking at 
her—and at him too—with all our fellows 
clustering so joyfully about them. 

They soon took notice of me as a new boy, 
so I thought I might as well swarm up the 
wall myself, and shake hands with them as 
the rest did. I was quite as glad to see them 
as the rest were, anit 
with them in a moment. 

“ Onlya fortnight now,” said Old Cheeseman, 
“to the holidays. Who stops? Anybody ?” 

A good many fingers pointed at me, and a 
good many voices cried, “He does!” For it 
was the year when you were all away; and 
rather low I was about it, I can tell you. 

“Oh!” said Old Cheeseman. “ But it’s 
solitary here in the holiday time. He had 
better come to us.” 

So I went to their delightful house, and 
was as happy as I could possibly be. They 
understand how to conduct themselves to- 
wards boys, they do. When they take a boy 
to the play, for instance, they do take him. 
7 on’t go in after it’s begun, or come 
out before it’s over, They know how to bring 
a boy up, too. Look at theirown! Though 
he is very little as yet, what a capital boy 
he is! Why, my next favourite to Mrs. 
Cheeseman and Old Cheeseman, is young 
Cheeseman. 

So, now I have told you all I know about 
Old Cheeseman. And it’s not much after all, 
Iam afraid. Is it? 


THE OLD LADY’S STORY, 


I wave never told you my secret, my 


dear nieces. However, this Christmas, 
which may well be the last to an old woman, 
I will give the whole story ; for though it is 
a strange story, and a sad one, it is true ; and 
what sin there was in it I trust I may have 
expiated by my tears and my repentance. 
Perhaps the last expiation of all is this pain- 
ful confession. 

We were very young at the time, Lucy 
and I, and the neighbours said we were 
pretty. So we were, I believe, though en- 
tirely different ; for Lucy was quiet, and fair, 
and I was full of life and spirits; wild 
beyond any power of control, and reckless. 
I was the elder by two years; but more 
fit to be in leading-strings myself than to 
guide or govern my sister. But she was so 
good, so quiet, and so wise, that she needed 
no one’s guidance ; for if advice was to be 
given, it was she who gave it, not I; and 


was quite as familiar | 





| 


| fail, 


| future—the prettiest experiment of all. 


I never knew her judgment or. perception 
She was the darling of the house. 
My mother had died soon after Lucy was 
born. A picture in the dining-room of her, 
in spite of all the difference of dress, was 
exactly like Lucey; and, as Lucy was now 
seventeen and my mother had been only 
eighteen when it was taken, there was no 
discrepancy of years. 

One Allhallow’s eve a party of us—all young 
girls, not one of us twenty years of age—were 
trying our fortunes round the drawing-room 
fire; throwing nuts into the brightest blaze, 
to hear if mythic “He”’s loved any of 
us, and in what proportion ; or pouring hot 
lead into water, to find cradles and rings, or 
purses and coffins ; or breaking the whites of 
eggs into tumblers half full of water, and then 
drawing up the white into pictures of the 
I 
remember Lucy could only make a recumbent 
figure of hers, like a marble monument in mi- 
niature; and I, a maze of masks and skulls 
and things that looked like dancing apes or 
imps, and vapoury lines that did not require 
much imagination to fashion into ghosts or 
spirits ; for they were clearly human in the 
outline, but thin and vapoury. And we 
all laughed a great deal, and teazed one 
another, and were as full of fun and mischief, 
and innocence and thoughtlessness, as a nest 
of young birds. 

There was a certain room at the other 
end of our rambling old manor-house, which 
was said to be haunted, and which my father 
had therefore discontinued as a dwelling-room, 
so that we children might not be frightened 
by foolish servants ; and he had made it into 
a lumber-place—a kind of ground-floor gra- 
nary—where no one had any business. Well, 
it was proposed that one of us should go into 
this room alone, lock the door, stand before a 
glass, pare and eat an apple very deliberately, 
looking fixedly in the glass all the time ; and 
then, if the mind never once wandered, the 
future husband would be clearly shown in the 
glass. As I was always the foolhardy girl 
of every party, and was, moreover, very de- 
sirous of seeing that apocryphal individual 
my future husband (whose non-appearance t 
used to wonder at and bewail in secret), I 
was glad enough to make the trial, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of some of the more 
timid. Lucy, above all, clung to me, and 
besought. me earnestly not to go—at last, 
almost with tears. But my pride of courage, 
and my curiosity, and a certain nameless feelin 
of attraction, were too strong for me. 
laughed Lucy and her abettors into silence ; 
uttered half a dozen bravados; and, taking 
up a bed-room candle, passed through the 
long silent passages, to the cold, dark, de- 
serted room—my heart beating with excite- 
ment, my foolish head dizzy with hope and 
faith. The church-clock chimed a quarter 
past twelve as I opened the door. 

It was an awful night. The windows 
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shook, as if every instant they would burst in 
with some strong man’s hand on the bars, 
and his shoulder against the frames ; and the 
trees howled and shrieked, as if each branch 
were sentient and in pain. The ivy beat 
aguiust the window, sometimes with fury, and 
sometimes with the leaves slowly scraping 
against the glass, and drawing out long shrill 
sounds, like spirits crying to each other. 
the room itself it was worse. Rats had made 
it their refuge for many years, and they 
rushed behind the wainscot and down inside 
the walls, bringing with them showers of lime 
and dust, which rattled like chains, or sounded 
like men’s feet hurrying to.and fro ; and every 
now and then a cry broke through the room, 
one could not tell from where or from what, 
but a cry, distinct and human; heavy blows 
seemed to be struck on the floor, which 
cracked like partiug ice beneath my feet, and 
leud knockings shook the walls. Yet in this 
tumult, I was not afraid. I reasoned on 
each new sound very calmly—and said, 
“Those are rats,” or “ those are leaves,” and 
“birds in the chimney,” or “owls in the ivy,” 
as each new howl or scream struck my ear. 
And I was not in the least frightened or dis- 
turbed ; it all seemed natural and familiar. I 
placed the candle on a table in the midst of 
the room, where an old broken mirror stood; 
and, looking steadily into the glass ( having 
first wiped off the dust), I began to eat Eve’s 
forbidden fruit, wishing intently, as I had 
been bidden, for the apparition of my future 
husband, 

In about ten minutes I heard a dull, vague, 
unearthly sound ; felt, not heard. It was as 
if countless wings rushed by, and small low 
voices whispering too ; as if a crowd, a mul- 
titude of life was about me; as if shadowy 
faces crushed up against me, and eyes and 
hands, and sneering lips, all mocked me. I 
was suffocated. The air was so heavy—so filled 
with life, that I could not breathe. I was 
pressed on from all sides, and could not turn 
nor move without parting thickening vapours. 
I heard my own name—I canswear to that to- 
day! I heard it repeated through the room ; 
and then bursts of laughter followed, and the 
wings rustled and fluttered, and the whisper- 
ing voices mocked and chattered, and the 
heavy air, so filled with life, hung heavier and 
thicker, and the Things pressed up to me 
closer, and checked the breath on my lips with 
the clammy breath from theirs. 

I was not alarmed. I was not excited ; but 
I was fascinated and spell-bound ; yet with 
every sense seeming to possess ten times its 
natural power. I still went on looking in 
the glass—still earnestly desiring an appa- 
rition—when suddenly I saw a man’s face 
peering over my shoulder in the glass, 
Girls, I could draw that face to this hour! 
The low forehead, with the short curling 
hair, black as jet, growing down in a sharp 
saved the dark eyes, beneath thick eye- 

rews, burning with a peculiar light; the 
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nose and the dilating nostrils ; the thin lips, 
curled into a smile—I see them all plainly 
before me now. And—O, the smile that it 
was !—the mockery and sneer, the derision, 
the sarcasm, the contempt, the victory 
that were in it !—even then it struck into 
me asense of submission. The eyes looked 
full into mine; those eyes and mine fastened 
on each other; and, as I ended my task, 
the church clock chimed the half-hour ; and, 
suddenly released, as if from a spell, I turned 
round, expecting to see a living man standing 
beside me. But I met only the chill air 
coming in from the loose window, and the 
solitude of the dark night. The Life had 
gone ; the wings had rushed away ; the voices 
had died out, and I was alone ; with the rats 
behind the wainscot, the owls hooting in the 
ivy, and the wind howling through the 
trees. 

Convinced that either some trick had been 
played me, or that some one was concealed 
in the room, I searched every corner of it, 
I lifted lids of boxes filled with the dust of 
ages and with rotting paper lying like 
bleaching skin. I took down the chimney- 
board, and soot and ashes flew up in clouds, 
I opened dim old closets, where all manner 
of foul insects had made their homes, and 
where daylight had not entered for genera- 
tions: but I found nothing. Satisfied that 
nothing human was in the room, and that no 
one could have been there to-night—nor for 
many mouths, if not years—and still nerved 
to a state of desperate courage, I went back 
to the drawing-room. But, as I left that 
room I felt that something flowed out with 
me; and, all through the long passages, I 
retained the sensation that this something 
was behind me. My steps were heavy ; the 
consciousness of pursuit having paralysed, 
not quickened me; for I knew that when I 
left that haunted room I had not left it 
alone. As I opened the drawing-room door 
—the blazing fire and the strong Jamp-light 
bursting out upon me with a peculiar expres- 
sion of cheerfulness and welcome—I heard 
a laugh close at my elbow, and felt a hot 
blast across my neck, I started back, but 
the laugh died away, and all I saw were two 
‘compe of light, fiery and flaming, that some- 
10w fashioned themselves into eyes beneath 
their heavy brows, and looked at me mean- 
ingly through the darkness. 

They all wanted to know what I had seen; 
but I refused to say a word ; not liking to tell 
a falsehood then, and not liking to expose 
myself to ridicule. For I felt that what 
I had seen was true, and that no sophistry 
and no argument, no reasoning and no ridicule, 
could shake my belief in it. My sweet Lucy 
came up to me—seeing me look so pale and 
wild—threw her arms round my neck, and 
leaned forward to kiss me. As she bent her 
head, I felt the same warm blast rush over 
my lips, and my sister, cried, “ Why, Lizzie, 
your lips burn like fire !” 
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And so they did, and for long after. The 
Presence was with me still, never leaving me 
day vor night: by my pillow, its whispering 
voice often waking me from wild dreams; by 
my side, in the broad sunlight ; by mys de, in 
the still moonlight ; never absent, busy at 
my brain, busy at my heart—a form ever 
banded to me. It flitted like a cold cloud 
between my sweet sister’s eyes and mine, 
and dimmed them so that I could scarcely 
see their beauty. It drowned my father’s 
voice ; and his words fell confused and indis- 
tinct. 

Not long after, a stranger came into our 
neighbourhood. He bought Green Howe, a 
deserted old property by the river-side, 
where no one had lived for many many 
years; not since the young bride, Mrs. 
Braithwaite, had been found in the river one 
morning, entangled among the dank weeds 
and dripping alders, strangled and drowned, 
and her husband dead—none knew how 
—lying by the chapel door. The place had 
had a bad name ever since, and no one would 
live there. However, it was said that a 
stranger, who had been long in the East, a 
Mr. Felix, had now bought it, and that he 
was coming to reside there. And, true enough, 
one day the whole of our little town of 
Thornhill was in a state of excitement ; for 
a travelling-carriage and four, followed by 
another full of servants—Hindoos, or Las- 
cars, or Negroes; dark-coloured, strange- 
looking people — passed through, and Mr. 
Felix took possession of Green Howe. 

My father called on him after a time; 
and J, as the mistress of the house, went with 
him. Green Howe had been changed, as if 
by magic, and we both said so together, as we 
entered the iron gates that led up the broad 
walk, The ruined garden was one mass of 
plants, fresh and green, many of them quite 
new to me; and the shrubbery, which had 
been a wilderness, was restored to order. 
The house looked larger than before, now 
that it was so beautifully decorated ; and the 
broken trellis-work, which used to hang 
dangling among the ivy, was matted with 
creeping roses, and jasmine, which left on me 
the impression of having been in flower, which 
was impossible, It was a fairy palace ; and we 
could scarcely believe that this was the de- 
serted, ill-omened Green Howe. The foreign 
servants, too, in Eastern dresses, covered with 
rings, and necklaces, and earrings ; the foreign 
smells of sandal-wood, and cam chor, and musk ; 
the curtains that hung everywhere in mg of 
doors, some of velvet, and some of cloth of 
gold ; the air of luxury, such as I, a* simple 
country girl, had never seen before, made 
such a powerful impression on me, that I felt 
as if carried away to some unknown region. 
As we entered, Mr. Felix came to meet us; 
and, drawing aside a heavy curtain thatseemed 
all of gold and fire—for the flame-coloured 
flowers danced and quivered on the gold—he 
led us into an inner room, where the darkened 
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light ; the atmosphere heavy with perfumes ; 
the statues; the birds like living jewels; 
the magnificence of stuffs, and the luxurious- 
ness of arrangement, overpowered me. I 
felt as if I had sunk into a lethargy, in 
which I heard only the rich voice, and 
saw only the fine form of our stranger 
host. 

He was certainly very handsome; tall, 
dark, yet pale as marble; his very lips were 
pale; with eyes that were extremely bright ; 
but which had an expression behind them 
that subdued me, His mauners were grace- 
ful. He was very cordial to us, and made us 
stay a long time; taking us through his 
grounds to see his improvements, and point- 
ing out here and there further alterations to 
be made ; all with such a disregard for local 
difficulties, and for cost, that, had he been one 
of the princes of the genii he coul! not have 
talked more royally. He was more than 
merely attentive to me; speaking to me often 
and in a lower voice, bending down near to 
me, and looking at me with eyes that thrilled 
through every nerve and fibre. I saw that 
my father was uneasy ; and, when we left, I 
asked him how he liked our new neighbour. 
He said, “Not much, Lizzie,” with a grave 
and almost displeased look, as if he had 
probed the weakness I was scarcely conscious 
of myself. I thought at the time that he was 
harsh, 

However, as there was nothing positively 
to object to in Mr, Felix, my father’s impulse 
of distrust could not well be indulged with- 
out rudeness; and my dear father was too 
thoroughly a gentleman ever to be rude even 
to his enemy. We therefore saw a great deal 
of the stranger; who established himself in 
our house on the most familiar footing, and 
forced on my father and Lucy an intimacy 
they both disliked but coul’ not avoid. For 
it was forced with such consummate skiil and 
tact, that there was nothing which the most 
rigid could object to. 

I gradually became an altered being under 
his influence. In one thing only a ‘happier 
—in the loss of the Voice and the Form 
which had haunted me. Since I had known 
Felix this terror had gone. ‘The reality had 
absorbed the shadow. But in nothing else 
was this strange man’s influence’ over me, 
beneficial. I remember that I used to hate 
myself for my excessive irritability of temper 
when I was away from him. jeg ame at 
home displeased me. Everything seemed so 
small and mean and old and poor after 
the lordly glory of that house ; and the ve 
caresses of my family and olden school- 
day friends were irksome and hateful to 
me. All except my Lucy lost its charm ; 
and to her was faithful as ever; to 
her I never changed. But her influence 
seemed to war with his, wonderfully. When 
with him I felt borne away in a torrent. His 
words fell upon me mysterious and thrilling, 
and he gave me fleeting glimpses into worlds 
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which had never opened themselves to me 
before; glimpses seen and gone like the 
Arabian gardens. 

When I came back to my sweet sister, 
her pure eyes and the holy light that lay 
in them, her gentle voice speaking of the 
sacred things of heaven and the earnest things 
of life, seemed to me like a former existence : 
a state I had lived in years ago. But this 


divided influence nearly killed me ; it seemed | 


to part my very soul and wrench my being 
in twain ; and this, more than all the rest, 
made me sad beyond anything people be- 
lieved possible in one so gay and reckless as 
I had been. 

My father’s dislike to Felix increased daily ; 
and Lucy, who had never been known to use 
a harsh word in her life, from tlie first refused 
to believe a thought of good in him, or to 
allow him one single claim to praise. She used 
to cling to me in a wild, beseeching way, and 
entreat me with prayers, such as a mother 
might have poured out before an erring child, 
to stop in time,and to return to those who loved 
me. “For your soul is lost from among us, 
Lizzie,” she used to say ; “and nothing but a 
frame remains of the full life of love you once 
gave us!” But one word, one look, from 


Felix was enough to make me forget every | 


ear nad every prayer of -her who, until now, 
had been my idol and my law. 

At last my dear father commanded me not 
to see Felix again. I felt as if I should have 
died. In vain I wept and prayed. In vain I 
gave full license to my thoughts, and suffered 
words to pour from my lips which ought never 
to have crept into my heart. In vain; my 
father was inexorable. 

I was in the drawing-room. Suddenly, 
noiselessly, Felix was beside me, He had 
not entered by the door which was directly 
in front of me; and the window was closed. 
I never could understand this sudden appear- 
ance ; for Iam certain that he had not been 
concealed. 

“ Your father has spoken of me, Lizzie ?” 
he said with a singular smile. I was silent. 

“ And has forbidden you to see me again ?” 
he continued. 

“Yes,” I answered, impelled to speak by 
something stronger than my will. 

“ And you intend to obey him ?” 

“No,” I said again, in the name manner, 
as if I had been talking in a dream. 

He smiled again. Who was he so like 
when he smiled? I could not remember, 
and yet I knew that he was like some one I 
had seen—a face that hovered outside my 
memory, on the horizon, and never floated 
near enough to be distinctly realised. 

“You are right, Lizzie,” he then said; 
“there are ties which are stronger than a 
father’s commands—ties which no man has 
the right, and no man has the power to 
break. Meet me to-morrow at noon in the 
Low Lane ; we will speak further.” 

He did not say this in any supplicating, 
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\nor in any loving manner: it was simply 


|a command, unaccompanied by one tender 
word or look. He had never said he loved 
me—never ; it seemed to be too well under- 
| stood between us to need assurances, 

I answered, “ Yes,” burying my face inmy 
hands, in shame at this my first act of dis- 
obedience to my father ; and, when I raised 
my head, he was gone. Gone as he had 
entered, without a footfall sounding ever so 
| lightly. 

I met him the next day; and it was not 
the only time that I did so. Day after day I 
stole at his command from the house, to 
walk with him in the Low Lane—the lane 
which the country people said was haunted, 
;and which was consequently always deserted, 
And there we used to walk or sit under the 
blighted elm tree for hours ;—he talking, but 
I not understanding all he said: for there 
was a tone of grandeur and of mystery in his 
words that overpowered without enlightening 
me, and that left my spirit dazzled rather 
than convinced, I had to give reasons at 
home for my long absences, and he bade me 
say that I had been with old Dame Todd, 
the blind widow of Thornhill Rise, and that 
I had been reading the Bible to her. And I 
obeyed; although, while I said it, I felt 
| Lucy’s eyes fixed plaintively on mine, and 
heard her murmur a prayer that I might be 
forgiven, 

Lucy grew ill. As the flowers and the 

|summer sun came on, her spirit faded more 
rapidly away. I have known since, that it was 
grief more than malady which was killing 
her. The look of nameless suffering, which 
jused to be in her face, has haunted me 
through Jife with undying sorrow. It was 
suffering that I, who ought to have rather 
|died for her, had caused. But not even her 
illness stayed me, In the intervals I nursed 
her tenderly and lovingly as before ; but for 
hours and hours I left her—all through the 
long days of summer—to walk in the Low 
Lane, and to sit in my world of poetry and 
| fire. When I came back my sister was often 
weeping, and I knew that it was for me—I, 
who once would have given my life to save 
her from one hour of sorrow. Then I would 
fling myself on my knees beside her, in an 
agony of shame and repentance, and promise 
better things of the morrow, and vow strong 
efforts against the power and the spell that 
were on me. But the morrow subjected me 
to the same unhallowed fascination, the same 
faithlessness. 

At last Felix told me that I must come 
with him; that I must leave my home, and 
take part in his life; that I belonged to him 
and to him only, and that I could not break 
the tablet of a fate ordained ; that I was his 
destiny, and he mine, and that I must fulfil 
the law which the stars had written in the 
sky. I fought against this. I spoke of + 
father’s anger, and of my sister’s illness. 
prayed to him for pity, not to force this on 
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me, and knelt in the shadows of the autumn |mine. She was silent, and yet it seemed as if 


sunset to ask from him forbearance. 

I did not yield this day, nor the next, 
nor for many days, At last he conquered. 
When I said “Yes” he kissed the scarf I 
wore round my neck, Until then he had 
never touched even my hand with his lips. 
I consented to leave my sister, who I well 
knew was dying; I consented to leave my 
father, whose whole life had been one act of 
love and care for his children ; and to brifg 
a stain on our name, unstained until then. 
I consented to Jeave those who loved me— 
all I loved—for a stranger. 

All was prepared; the hurrying clouds, 
eilatienate and the howling wind, the fit 
companions in nature with the evil and the 
despair of my soul, Lucy was worse to-day ; 
but though I felt going to my death, in leaving 
her, I could not resist. Had his voice called 
me to the scaffold, I must have gone. It was 
the last day of October, and at midnight when 
I was to leave the house. I had kissed my 
sleeping sister, who was dreaming in her 
sleep, and cried, and grasped my hand, and 
called aloud, “ Lizzie, Lizzie! Come back !” 
But the spell was*on me, and I left her; and 
still her dreaming voice called out, choking 
with sobs, “Not there! not there, Lizzie ! 
Come back to me !” 

I was to leave the house by the large, old, 
haunted room that I have spoken of before ; 
Felix waiting for me outside. And, a little 
after twelve o’clock, I opened the door to pass 
through. This time the chill, and the damp, 
and the darkness unnerved me. The broken 
mirror was in the middle of the room, as 
before, and, in passing it, I mechanically raised 
my eyes. Then I remembered that it was 
Allhallow’s eve, the anniversary of the appa- 
rition of last year. As I looked, the room, 
which had been so deadly still, became filled 
with the sound I had heard before. Therushing 
of large wings, and the crowd of whispering 
voices flowed like a river round me; and 
again, glaring into my eyes, was the same face 
in the glass that 1 had seen before, the 
sneering Smile even more triumphant, the 
blighting stare of the fiery eyes, the low brow 
a the coal-black hair, and the look of 
mockery. All were there; and all I had 
seen before and since; for it was Felix 
who was gazing at me from the glass. 
When I turned to speak to him, the 
room was empty. Not a living creature 
was there; only a low laugh, and the far-off 
voices whispering, and the wings. And then 
a hand tapped on the window, and the voice 
of Felix cried from outside, “Come, Lizzie, 
come |!” 

I staggered, rather than walked, to the 
window ; and, as I was close to it—my hand 
raised to open it—there stood between me 
and it a pale figure clothed in white; her 
face more pale than the linen round it. Her 
hair hung down on her breast, and her blue 
eyes looked earnestly and mournfully into 
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a volume of love and of entreaty flowed from 
her lips; as if I heard words of deathless 
affection, It was Lucy; standing there in 
this bitter midnight cold—giving her life to 
save me. Felix called to me again, impa- 
tiently ; and, as he called, the figure turned, 
and beckoned me; beckoning me gently, 
lovingly, beseechingly; and then slowly 
faded away. ‘The chime of the half-hour 
sounded ; and, I fled from the room to my 
sister. I found her lying dead on the floor ; 
her hair hanging over her breast, and one 
hand stretched out as if in supplication. 

The next day Felix disappeared ; he and 
his whole retinue ; and Green Howe fell into 
ruins again. No one knew where he went, 
as no one knew from whence he came. And 
to this day I sometimes doubt whether or not 
he was a clever adventurer, who had heard of 
my father’s wealth ; and who, seeing my weak 
and imaginative character, had acted on it 
for his own purposes. All that I do know 
is that my sister's spirit saved me from ruin ; 
and that she died to save me. She had seen 
and known all, and gave herself for my sal- 
vation down to the last and supreme effort 
she made to rescue me. Shedied at that 
hour of half-past twelve; and at half-past 
twelve, as I live before you all, she appeared 
to me and recalled me. 

And this isthe reason why I never married, 
and why I pass Allhallow’s eve in prayer by 
my sister’s grave. I have told you to-night 
this story of mine, because I feel that I shall 
not live over another last night of October, 
but that before the next white Christmas 
roses come out like winter stars on the earth 
I shall be at peace in the grave. Not in the 
grave; let me rather hope with my blessed 
sister in Heaven ! 
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OncE upon atime, before I retired from 
mercantile pursuits and came to live over 
the way, I lived, for many years, in Ursine 
Lane. 

Ursine Lane is a very rich, narrow, dark, 


dirty, straggling, lane in the great city of 
London (said by some to be itself as rich, as 
dark, and as dirty). Ursine Lane leads from 
Cheapside into Thames Street, facing Sir 
John Pigg’s wharf; but whether Ursine 
Lane be aboveor below Bow Church, I shall 
not tell you. Neither, whether its name be 
derived from a bear-garden, (which was in 
great vogue in its environs in Queen Bess’s 
time), or from an Ursuline Nunnery which 
flourished in its vicinity, before big, bad King 
Harry sent nuns to spin, or to do anything 
else they could. Ursine Lane it was before 
the great fire of London, and Ursine Lane 
it is now. 

The houses in Ursine Lane are very old, 
very inconvenient, and very dilapidated ; and 
I don’t think another great fire (all the houses 
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being well insured, depend upon it) would do 
the neighbourhood any harm, in clearing the 
rubbishing old lane away. Number four 
tumbled in, and across the road on to number 
sixteen, a few years ago ; and since then, 
Ursine Lane has been provided with a species 
of roofing in the shape of great wooden beams 
to shore up its opposite sides. The district 
surveyor shakes his head very much at 
Ursine Lane, and resides as far from it as he 
can. The cats of the neighbourhood find 
great delectation in the shoring beams, using 
them, in the night season, as rialtos and 
bridges, not of sighs, but of miauws; but 
foot passengers look wistfully and somewhat 
fearfully upwards at these wooden defences. 
Yet Ursine Lane remains. To be sure, if 
you were to pull it down, you would have 
to remove the old church of St. Nicholas 
Bearcroft, where the bells ring every Friday 
night, in conformity with a bequest of Master 
Miniver Sguirrell, furrier, obiit sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty-four, piously to commemorate 
his escape from the ao of a grisly bear 
while travelling in the wilds of Muscovy. 
You would have to demolish the brave gilt 
lion, and the brave gilt unicorn at the extre- 
mity of the churchwardens’ pew, who (saving 
their gender) with the clerk, the sexton, and 
two or three deaf old shopkeepers and their 
wives, are pretty nearly all the dearly beloved 
brethren whom the Reverend Tremaine 
Popples, M.A., can gather together as a con- 
gregation. Worse than all, if Ursine Lane 
were to come down, the pump must come 
down— the old established, constitutional, 
vested, endowed pump; built, so tradition 
runs, over a fountain blessed by the great 
St. Ursula herself. So Ursine Lane remains. 
At a certain period of the world’s history, 
~it may have been yesterday, it may have 
been yesterday twenty years, there dwelt in 
this dismal avenue, a Beast. Everybody called 
him a Beast. He was a Manchester ware- 
houseman. Now it is not at all eer 
fora Manchester warehouseman—or, indeed, 
for any warehouseman—to be a beast or a 
brute, or anything disagreeable. Quite the 
contrary. For instance, next door to the 
Beast’s were the counting-houses and ware- 
rooms of Tapperly and Grigg, also Manches- 
ter warehousemen, as merry, light-hearted, 
good-humoured young fellows as you would 
wish to see. Tapperly was somewhat of a 
sporting character, rode away every after- 
noon on a high-stepping brown mare, and 
lounged regularly about the entrance to 
“Tats” whether he booked any bets or not. 


As for Grigg, he was the Corypheus of all | 
the middle class soirées, dancing academies | 


and subscription balls in London, and it was 
a moving sight to see him in his famous 
Crusader costume at a Drury Lane Bal 
Masqué. Nor was old Sir William Watch 
(of the firm of Watch, Watch, and Rover, 
Manchester warehousemen) at the corner, 
who was fined so many thousand pounds for 
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smuggling once upon a time, at all beastlike 
or brutish. He was a white-headed, charitable 
jolly old gentleman, fond of old port and old 
songs and old clerks and porters, and his 
cheque-book was as open as his heart. Lacteal, 
Flewitt, and Company, again, on the other 
side of the Beast’s domicile, the great dealers 
in gauzes and ribbons, were mild, placable, 
‘pious men, the beloved of Clapham. But the 
Beast was a Beast and no mistake. Every- 
body said he was; and what everybody 
says, must be true. His name was Braddle- 
scroggs. 

Barnard Braddlescroggs. He was the 
head, the trunk and the tail of the firm, 
No Co. no son, no nephew, no brothers: 
B. Bravpiescroges glared at you from either 
door-jamb. His warerooms were extensive, 
gloomy, dark, and crowded. So were his 
counting-houses, which were mostly under- 
ground, and candle-lit. He loved to keep his 
subordinates in these dark dens, where he 
could rush in upon them suddenly, and growl 
at them. You came wandering through 
these subterraneans upon wan men, pent up 
among parasols and cartons of gay ribbons ; 
upon pale lads in spectacles registering silks 
and merinos by the light of flickering, strong- 
smelling tallow candles in rusty sconces. There 
was no counting-house community ; no desk- 
| fellowship : the clerks were isolated—dammed 
up in steep little pulpits, relegated behind 
walls of cotton goods, consigned to the in- 
pace of bales of tarlatan aud barége. The 
Beast was everywhere. He prowled about 
continually, He lurked in holes and corners. 
He reprimanded clerks on staircases, and dis- 
charged porters in dark entries. His deep, 
|harsh, grating voice could ever be heard 
growling during the hours of business, some- 
where, like a sullen earthquake. His stern 
Wellington boots continually creaked. His 
numerous keys rattled gaoler-fashion. His 
very watch, when wound up, made a savage 
gnashing noise, as though the works were in 
torment. He was a Beast. 

Tall, square, sinewy, and muscular in per- 
son; large and angular in features; with a 
| puissant, rebellious head of grey hair that 
would have defied all the brushing, combing, 
and greasing of the Burlington Arcade; with 
black bushy eyebrows nearly meeting on his 
forehead ; with a horseshoe frown between his | 
eyes ; with stubbly whiskers, like horse-hair 
spikes, rather indented in his cheekbones 
than growing on his cheeks; with a large, 
stiff, shirt collar and frill defending his face 
like chevaux-de-frise; with large, coarse, bon 
hands plunged in his trousers pockets ; wit 
a great seal and ribbons and the savage 
|ticking watch I have mentioned—such was 
Barnard Braddlescroggs. From-the ears and 
‘nostrils of such men you see small hairs 
growing, indomitable by tweezers ; signs of 
inflexibility of purpose, and stern virility. 











Their joints crack as they walk. His did. 
| Very rich, as his father, old Simon Braddle- 
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scroggs, had been before him, B. Braddles- 
croggs was not an avaricious man. He had 
never been known to lend or advance a penny 
to the necessitous; but he paid his clerks and 
servants liberal salaries. This was a little 
unaccountable in the Beast, but it was said 
that they did not hate him the less. He gave 
largely to stern charities, such as dragged 
sinners to repentance, or administered elee- 
mosynary food, education and blows (in a 
progressively liberal proportion) to orphan 
children, He was a visiting justice to strict 
gaols, and was supposed not to have quite 
made up his mind as to what system of prison 
discipline was best—unremitting corporal 
punishment, or continuous solitary confine- 
ment. He apprenticed boys to hard trades, 
or assisted them to emigrate to inclement 
climates. He was a member of a rigid per- 
suasion, and one high in authority, and had 
half built a chapel at his own expense ; but 
everybody said that few pecje thanked him, 
or were grateful to him for his generosity. 
He was such a Beast. He bit the orphan’s 
nose off, and bullied the widow. He gave 
alms as one who pelts a dog with marrow- 


bones, hurting him while he feeds him. Those | 


in his employment who embezzled or robbed 
him, were it of but a penny piece, he merci- 
lessly prosecuted to conviction. 
had observed it. He sued all debtors, opposed 
all insolvents, and strove to bring all bank- 
rupts within the meaning of the penal clauses. 
The merchants and 


Everybody knew it, 
brokers, his compeers, fell away from him on 
*’Change; his correspondents opened his hard, 
fierce letters with palpitating hearts ; his 
clerks cowered before him ; his maid servants 
assed him (when they had courage to pass 

im at all) with fear and trembling. The 


waiters at the “Cock” in Threadneedle 
Street, where he took a fiery bowl of Mulliga- 
tawny soup for lunch, daily, didn’t like him. 
At his club at the West End he had a bow- 
window and a pile of newspapers all to him- 
self—dined by himself—drank by himself— 
growled to himself. 

There had been a Mrs. Braddlescroggs ; a 
delicate, blue-eyed little woman out of Vevon- 
shire, who had been Beauty to the Beast. 
She died early. Her husband was not re- 
ported to have beaten her, or starved her, or 
verbally ill-treated her, but mney to have 
frightened her to death. Everybody said so. 
She.could never take those mild blue eyes of 
hers off her terrible husband, and died— 
looking at him timorously. One son had 
been born to B. B. at her demise. He grew 
up a pale, fair-haired, frightened lad, with his 
mother’s eyes. The Beast had treated him 
(everybody was indignant at it) from his 
earliest years with unvarying and consistent 
severity ; and at fourteen he wa’ removed 
from the school of the rigid persuasion, where 
he had received his dreary commercial educa- 
tion, to his father’s rigider, drearier estab- 
lishment in Ursine Lane. He had a depart- 
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Everybody | 
jand knowledge of Jife—men who had been 
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ment to himself there, and a tallow candle to 
himself, 

The clerks, some twelve in number, all 
dined and slept in the house. They had a 
dismal dormitory over some stables in Grizzly 
Buildings, at the back of Ursine Lane ; and 
dined in a dingy, uncarpeted room at the top 
of the building—on one unvarying bill of fare 
of beef, mutton, and potatoes—plenty of it, 
though, for the Beast never stinted them: 
which was remarkable in such a Beast. The 
domestic arrangements were superintended by 
a housekeeper—a tall, melancholy, middle- 
aged lady, supposed to have been once in 
affluent circumstances. Shé had been very 
good-looking, too, once, but had something 
the matter with her spine, and not unfre- 
quently fell downstairs, or upstairs, in fits 
of syncope. When the Beast had no one else 
to abuse and mal-treat, he would go upstairs 
and abuse Mrs. Plimmets, and threaten her 
with dismissal and inevitable starvation. 
Business hours concluded at eight nightly, 
and from that hour to ten p.m. the clerks were 
permitted to walk where they listed—but 
exclusion and expulsion were the never failing 
result of a moment’s unpunctuality in re- 
turning home. The porters slept out of the 
house, and the clerks looked at them almost as 
superior beings—as men of strange experiences 


preseut at orgies prolonged beyoud midnight 
—men who had remained in the galleries of 
theatres till the performances were concluded, 

Of the dozen clerks who kept the books of 


‘Barnard Braddlescroggs (save that grim 


auriferous banker’s pass-book of his) and 
registered his wares, I have to deal with but 
two. My business lies only with blue-eyed, 


'pale-faced William Braddlescroggs, and with 


John Simcox the corresponding clerk. 
Simcox among his fellow clerks, Mr. Sim- 
cox among the porters, Jack Simcox among 
his intimates at the “ Admiral Benbow” near 
Camberwell Gate, “ you Simeox,” with his 
growling chief. A grey-haired, smiling, red- 
faced simpleton was Simcox ; kind of heart, 
simple of mind, affectionate of disposition, 
confiding of nature, infirm of purpose, con- 
vivial of habits. He was fifty years in age, 
and fifteen in wisdom. Le had been at the 


| top of the ladder once—a rich man at least 


by paternal inheritance, with a carriage and 
horses and lands; but when he tumbled 
(which he did at five-and-twenty, very quickly 
and right to the bottom), he never managed 
to rise again. The dupe of every shallow 
knave ; the victim in every egregious scheme ; 
an excellent arithmetician, yet quite unable 
to put two and two together in a business 
sense; he had never even had strength of 
character to be his own enemy; he had 
always found such a multiplicity of friends 
ready to do the inimical for him. If you tet 
him alone he would do well enough. He 
would not lose his money till you cheated him 
out of it; he would not get drunk hi 
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but would allow you to make him so, with | 
the most charming willingness and equa- 
nimity. There are many Simcoxes in the 
world, and more rogues always ready to 
prey upon them ; yet though I should like to 
hang the rogues, I should not like to see the 
breed of Simcox quite extinct. 

John Simecox had a salary of one hundred 
and twenty pounds a year. If I were writing 
fiction instead of sober (though veiled) truth, 
T should picture him to you as a victim with 
some two score of sovereigus per annum. 
No; he had a hundred and twenty of those 
yellow tokens annually—for the Beast never 
stu:ited in this respect either: which was 
again remarkable in such a Beast. One 
hundred and twenty golden sovereigns an- 
nually, had John Simcox ; and they were of 
about as much use to him as one hundred and 
twenty penny pieces. When a man has a} 
quarter’s salary amounting to twenty-seven 
pounds, receivable next Thursday, and out of 
that has a score of three pounds due at the 
“Admiral Benbow,” and has promised to 
(and will) lend ten pounds to a friend, and 
has borruwed five more of another friend 
himself, which he means to pay; and has | 
besides his little rent to meet, and his little | 
butcher and his little grocer and his little 
tailor, it is not very difficult to imagine how 
the man may be considerably embarrassed in 
satisfying all these demands out of the capital. 
But, when the administrator of the capital 
happens to be (as Simcox was) a man with- 
out the slightest command of himself or 
his money—you will have no difficulty in 
forming a conviction that the end of Simcox’s | 
quarter-days were worse than their com- 
mencement. 

Nor will you be surprised that “execu- 
tions” in Simcox’s little house in Carolina- | 
terrace, Albany-road, Camberwell, were of 
frequent occurrence ; that writs against him 
were always “out,” and the brokers always 
“in.” That he was as well known in the 
county court as the judge. That orders for 
eres were always coming due and never 

ing paid. His creditors never arrested 
him, however. If they did so, they knew he 
would lose his situation; so the poor man 
went on from week to week, and from month 
to month, borrowing here and borrowing 
there, obtaining small advances from loan 
societies held at public-houses, robbing Peter 
to pay Paul—always ina muddle, in short ; 
but still smoking his nightly pipes, and drink- 
ing his nightly glasses, and singing his nightly 
songs ; the latter with immense applause at 
the “ Admiral Benbow.” 

I don’t think Simcox’s worldly position 
was at all improved by his having married (in 
very eariy life, and direct from the finishing 
establishment of the Misses Gimp, at Ham- | 
mersmith) a young lady highly accomplished 
iu the useful and productive arts of tambour- 
work and Poonah painting; but of all 
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more ignorant than a Zooloo Kaffir. When 
Simcox had run through his money, an 
operation he performed with astonishing 
celerity, Mrs. Simcox, finding herself with 
three daughters of tender age and a ruined 
husband, took refuge in floods of tears 3 sub- 
sequently met the crisis of misfortune with 
a nervous fever; and ultimately subsided 
into permanent ill health, curl papers, and 
shoes down at heel. 

When the events took place herein narrated, 
the three daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Simcox 
were all grown up. Madeline, aged twenty- 
two, was a young lady of surprising altitude, 
with shoulders of great breadth and sharpness 
of outline, with very large black eyes and 
very large black ringlets, attributes of which 
she was consciously proud, but with a nose 
approaching to—what shall I say /—the 
snub. Chemists’ assistants had addressed 
acrostics to her; and the young man at the 
circulating library was supposed to be 
madly in love with her. Helena, daughter 
number two, aged twenty, was also tall, had 


jalso black eyes, black ringlets, white resplen- 


dent shoulders, was the beloved of apothe- 
caries, and the Laura of Petrarchs in the 
linen-drapery line. These young ladies were 


j both acknowledged, recognised, established 


as beauties in the Camberwellian district, 
They dressed, somehow, in the brightest and 
most variegated colours ; they had, somehow, 
the prettiest of bonnets, the tightest of gloves, 
the neatest of kid boots. Their sabbatical 
entrance to the parish church always created 
a sensation. The chemist’s assistant kissed 
his hand as they passed ; the young man ‘at 
the circulating library laid down his book, 
and sighed ; passing young ladies envied and 
disparaged; passing young gentlemen ad- 
mired and aspired ; yet, somehow, Miss Ma- 
deline would be twenty-three next birthday, 
and Miss Helena twenty-one, and no swain 
had yet declared himself in explicit terms ; 
no one had said, “I have a hundred a year, 
with a prospect of an advance: take it, my 
heart, and hand.” Old Muggers, indeed, the 
tailor of Acacia Cottages, the friend, creditor, 
and boon companion of Simcox, had inti- 
mated, in his cups, at the “ Admiral Benbow,” 
his willingness to marry either of the young 
ladies ; but his matrimonial proposals gene- 
rally vanished with his inebriety; and he was 
besides known to be a dreadfully wicked old 
man, addicted to drinking, smoking, and 
snufi-taking. Asa climax of villany, he was 
supposed to have two wives already, alive, and 
resident in different parts of the provinces, 
And daughter number three—have I for- 
“Shee her? Not by any means. Was shea 
eauty? No. In the opinion of her sisters, 


of Camberwell, and of the chemist’s assistant, 
she was fiot a beauty. She had dark eyes; 
but they were neither brilliant nor piercing. 
She had dark hair ; but wore it in no long or 


resplendent ringlets. She was an ordinary 











domestic or household duties considerably girl, a “plain little thing” (according to the | 
ee 
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| Camberwell opinion) ; there was “ nothing 
| about her” in the eyes of the chemist’s 
assistant. 

This young person (Bessy by name), from 
the earliest periods of authentic record to the 
mature age of sixteen, had occupied, in the 
Simcox household, an analogous position to 
that of the celebrated Cinderella. She did 
not exactly sit in the chimney corner among 
the ashes; but she lighted the fire, waited 
upon, dressed, and was otherwise the humble 
and willing drudge of her accomplished rela- 
tives. She did not exactly dress in rags; but 
she trotted about the house and neighbour- 
hood in a shabby brown merino frock, which 
she had wofully outgrown, a lamentable old 
beaver bonnet, and a faded Paisley shawl 
which held a sort of middle rank in appear- 
ance, between a duster and a pocket-hand- 
kerchief well to do in the world. As a child, 
she was punished for the things she did not 
do, and doubly punished for those she did do. 
As a girl, she ran of errands, fetched the 
beer, lighted the fire (as I have said), read 
the sentimental novels to her mamma as 
she lay upon the sofa, and accompanied her 
sisters on the pianoforte when they rehearsed 
those famous songs and duets with which they 
did terrific execution in the Camberwell 
circles. 

Honest Simcox, like a stupid, undiscerning 
shiftless man as he was, did not entertain the 
domestic or Camberwell opinion concerning 


Bessy. He maintained that she had more | 


sense in her little finger than her sisters put 
together (with his wife into the bargain, the 
honest fellow thought, I dare swear, though 
he did not dare to say so). He called her his 
little darling, his little Mentor, his willing, pa- 
tient Betsy-petsy, with other foolish and weak- 
minded expressions of endearment. What 
else could you expect of a red-nosed ware- 
houseman’s clerk who fuddled himself nightly 
at the “ Admiral Benbow!” Profoundly sub- 
missive to his wife in most instances, he had 
frequently presumed, during Bessy’s nonage, 
to differ from Mrs. Simcox as to the amount 
of whipping meted out to his youngest 
daughter for childish delinquencies, and had 
once even dared to interfere when his lady 
undertook to inflict that punishment for a 
fault the child had never committed, and to 
“stay justice in its mid career.” So in 
process of time the alliance between the 
snubbed, neglected little girl and her father 
became of so close a nature as to be almost 
recognised and permitted by the rest of the 
family. Bessy was reckoned among the rest 
of the low company with whom the degraded 
Simcox chose to associate. She was allowed 
to pull off his muddy boots, to prepare his 
dinner, to fill his pipe and mix his grog when 
he muddled himself at home; and to lead 
him home, shambling, from the “Admiral 
Benbow,” when he performed that operation 
abroad. Notably of late times she had been 
commissioned to fetch her papa home from 
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Ursine Lane on the eventful quarter-day ; 
and the meek guiding help of Bessy had 
often saved that infirm old fellow from man 
a dark and dangerous pitfall. The child 
would wait patiently outside the doors of 
public-houses while her father boozed within ; 
she would lead him away gently but firmly 
from his riotous companions, or, meeting 
them and taking them aside, would plead pas- 
sionately, tearfully, that they would not make 
papa tipsy to-night. Some of the disreputable 
personages with whom she was brought into 
such strange contact were quite subdued and 
abashed by her earnest, artless looks and 
speech. Jack Flooks himself, formerly of the 
Stock Exchange, now principally of the bar 
of the “ Bag o’ Nails,” the very worst, most 
dissipated and most reckless of Simcox’s asso- 
ciates forbore drinking with Bessy’s father 
for one whole week, and actually returned, in 
a private and mysterious manner, to Bessy 
two half-crowns he had borrowed of him! So 
useful was this filial surveillance found to be 
by the other branches of his family that the 
quarter-day functions of our plain little Bessy 
were gradually extended, an became next of 
weekly and afterwards of diurnal occurrence. 
It was good to see this girl arrayed in the 
forlorn beaver bonnet and the faded Paisley 
shawl, with her mild, beaming, ordinary, little 
countenance, arrive at about a quarter to 
eight at the Thames Street corner of Ursine 
Lane, and there wait patiently until her 
father’s official duties were over. She be- 
came almost as well known in the neigh- 
bourhood as St. Nicholas Bearward, or as the 
famous sanctified pump itself. The fellow- - 
ship porters from Sir John Pigg’s wharf 
touched their caps to her; the majestic 
beadle of St. Nicholas (a cunning man, omni- 
potent over the fire escape, king of the keys 
of the engine-house, and supposed to know 
where the fire-plug was, much better than 
the turncock) coals her kindly ; all the 
clerks in Braddlescroggs’s house knew her, 
nodded to her, smiled at her, and privately 
expressed their mutual opinions as to what 
a beast Braddlescroggs was, not to ask that 
dear little girl in, aud let her rest herself, or 
sit by the fire in winter. The pot-boy of the 
“ Bear and Ragged Staff,” in bis evening ex- 
cursions with the supper beer, grew quite 
enamoured (in his silent, sheepish fashion) of 
this affectionate daughter, and would, I dare 
say, had he dared, have offered her refresh- 
ment from his beer-can ; nay, even the majes- 
tic wealthy Mr. Drum, the wholesale grocer 
and provision merchant, who stood all day 
with his hands in his pockets, under his own 
gibbet-like crane, a very Jack Ketch of West 
India produce, had addressed cheering and 
benevolent words to her from the depths of 
his double chin; had conferred figs upon 
her ; had pressed her to enter his saccharine 
smelling warehouse, and rest herself upon a 
barrel of prime navy mess beef. 

When the Beast of Ursine Tans met Bessy 
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Simcox he either scowled at her, or made 
her sarcastic bows, and asked her at what 
pot-house her father was about to get drunk 
that night, and whether he had taught her to 
drink gin, too? Sometimes he growled forth 
his determination to have no “bits of girls” 
hanging about his “place ;” sometimes he 
told her that she would not have to come 
many times more, for that he was determined 
on discharging that “drunken old dog,” her 

apa. In the majority of instances, however, 
he passed her without any other notice than 
a scowl, and a savage rattle of the keys and 
silver in his pockets. The little maiden 
trembled fearfully when she saw him, and 
had quiet fits of weeping (in which a corner 
of the Paisley shawl was brought into fre- 
quent requisition) over against the pump, 
when he had spoken to her. There was a lad 
called William Braddlescroggs, with blue eyes 
and fair hair, who blushed very violently 
whenever he saw Bessy, and had once been 
bold enough to tell her that it was a fine 
evening. In this flagrant crime he was then 
and there detected by his father, who drove 
him back into the warehouse. 

“As this is quarter-day, my Bessy,” was 
the remark of John Simcox to his daughter, 
one twenty-eighth of March, “as this is 
quarter-day, I think, my child, that I will 
take one glass of ale.” 

It was about half-past eight, I think, and 
Bessy and her papa were traversing the large 
thoroughfare known as the New Kent Road. 
There is in that vicinity, as you are aware 
that stunning Champagne Ale House, known 
as the “ Leather Bottel.” Into that stunning 
ale house did John Simcox enter, leaving his 
little Bessy outside, with fifteen pounds, the 
balance of what he had already expended of 
his quarter’s salary. The night was very 
lowering, and rain appeared to be imminent, 
It came down, presently, in big, pattering 
drops, but John had promised not to be long. 

Why should I tell, in extenso, the humilia- 
ting tale of how John Simcox got tipsy that 
night ? How he forced all the money, pound 
by pound, from his little daughter? How, 
when after immense labour and trouble, he 
had at last been brought to his own street 
door, he suddenly started off at an unknown 
tangent (running hard and straight), and 
disappeared. How his daughter wandered 
about, weeping, in the pouring rain, seeking 
him ; how, at two o’clock in the morning, a 
doleful party arrived at a little house in 
Camberwell—a very moist policeman, a weep- 
ing, shivering, drenched little girl over whom 
the municipal had in pity thrown his oil- 
skin cape, and a penniless, hatless, drunken 
man, all covered with mud, utterly sodden, 
wretched, and degraded. Drop the curtain 
for pity’s sake. 

e first impulse of Mrs. Simcox, after 
duly loading her besotted husband with re- 
proaches, was to beat Bessy. The anger 
of this matron, generally so gently languid, 
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was something fearful to view. An enraged 
sheep is frantic. She was frustrated, how- 
ever, in her benevolent intention, first by the 
policeman, afterwards by Bessy herself, who, 
wet, fatigued, and miserable (but in an artful 
and designing manner, no doubt), first con- 
trived to faint away, and next day chose to 
fall into a high fever. 

In this fever—in the access thereof—she 
lay three long weeks. In a lamentable state 
of languor, she lay many long weeks more, 
The brokers were in again. The parlour 
carpet was taken up and sent to the pawn- 
broker’s. There were no invalid comforts in 
the house ; no broth, nor chickens to make it, 
no arrowroot, no sago, no Port wine, no any- 
thing to speak of, that was really wanted. 

Stay, I am wrong. There were plenty of 
doctors ; there was plenty of doctor’s stuff. 
The chemists, apothecaries, and medical prac- 
titioners of the neighbourhood, treated the 
Simcox family, and the little sick daughter, 
in particular, in a liberal and considerate 
manner. Not one charged a penny, and all 
were unremitting in attention. Kind-hearted 
Mr. Sphoon, of Walworth, sent in—so to 
speak—a hamper of quinine. Young Tuckett, 
close by, who had just passed the Hall and 
College, and opened his shop, offered to do 
anything for Bessy. He would have dis- 
sected her even, I am sure. Great Doctor 
Bibby came from Camberwell Grove, in his 
own carriage, with his own footman with the 
black worsted tags on his shoulder, and ma- 
jestically ordered change of air, ana red Port 
wine for Bessy Simcox. A majestic man was 
Dr. Bibby, and a portly, and a deep-voiced, 
and a rich. His biohs creaked, and his car- 
riage springs oscillated—but he left a sove- 
reign on the Simcox mantelpiece, for all 
that. 

So there was something of those thin 
needful in the little house at Camberwell, 
There was besides, a certain nurse, active, 
devoted, patient, soothing, and gentle. Not 
Mrs. Simcox, who still lay on the sofa, now 
reading the sentimental novels, now moaning 
over the family difficulties. Not the Misses 
Simcox, who though they did tend their 
sister, did it very fretfully and cross-grain- 
edly, and unanimously declared that the child 
made herself out to be a great deal worse 
than she really was. This nurse had rather 
a red nose, and a tremulous hand. He came 
home earlier from the City now; but he 
never stopped at the stunning Champagne Ale 
House. He had not been to the * Admiral 
Benbow” for seven weeks. He sat by his 
daughter’s pillow ; he read to her ; he carried 
her in his arms like a child as she was; he 
wept over the injury he had done her; he 
promised, and meant, and prayed-for, amend- 
ment. 

But what were the attentions of the doc- 
tors, the hamper of quinine, the sovereign on 
the mantelpiece, even, after all? They were 
but drops in the great muddled ocean of the 
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Simcox embarrasments. A sovereign would 
not take Bessy to Malvern or Ventnor ; the 
quinine would not give her red Port wine 
aud change of air. The nurse grew desperate. 
There was no money to be borrowed, none 
to be obtained from the pawnbroker, none 
to be received until next quarter-day—before 
which, another month must elapse. Should 
he attempt to obtain a small advance of 
money from the Beast himself—the terrible 
Braddlescroggs? Should he offer him two 
hundred per cent. interest; should he fall 
down on his knees before him; should 
he write him a supplicatory letter; should 
he ? 

One evening, Simcox came home from the 
office with many smiles upon his face. He 
had borrowed the money, after many difficul- 
ties, from the chief clerk. Ten pounds. 
He would have to pay very heavy interest 
for it, but never mind. Mrs, Simcox should 
take Bessy to Ventnor for a fortnight or 
three weeks. Quarter-day would soon come 
round, Soon come round. Now and then 
his family remarked, that the many smiles 
dropped from their papa’s countenance like a 
mask, and that, underneath, he wore a look 
rather haggard, rather weary, rather ter- 
rible ; but then, you see, he would have to 
pay such a heavy interest for the ten pounds. 

firs, Simcox was delighted at the prospect 

of her country trip ; poor Bessy smiled and 
thanked her papa; and the two Miss Sim- 
coxes—who had their own private conviction 
that an excursion to the sea-side was the 
very thing for them ; to air their beauty as 
it were—and not for that designing bit of a 
thing, Bessy, with her pale face—the two 
Miss Simcoxes, I say, went to bed in a 
huff. 

To the pleasant Island of Wight in the 
British Channel, and the county of Hamp- 
shire did the little convalescent from Cam- 
berwell and her parent proceed. Bessy 
gathered shells and sea-weeds, and bought 
sand pictures on cardboard by the Undercliff, 
and sand in bottles, and saw the donkey at 
Carisbroke Castle, and wondered at Little 
St. Lawrence Church, and the magnificent 
yachting dandies at Cowes and Ryde, until her 

ale face grew quite rosy, and her dark eyes 

had something of a sparkle in them. Her 
mamma lay on the sofa as usual, exhausted 
the stock of sentimental novels in the Ventnor 
circulating library, varying these home occu- 
pations occasionally by taking exercise in a 
wheel-chair, and “nagging” at Bessy. The 
pair came back to London together, and were 
at the little mansion at Camberwell about 
a week before quarter-day. The peccant 
Simcox had been exemplarily abstemious 
during their absence ; but his daughters had 
not been able to avoid remarking that he was 
silent, reserved, and anxious-looking. You 
see he had to pay such heavy interest for the 
ten pounds he had borrowed of the chief 
clerk. 


Bc 
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Three days before quarter-day, it was ten 
minutes to eight pm, and Bessy Simcox 
was waiting for her father. She was confi- 
dent, hopeful, cheerful now: she thanked 
God for her illness and the change it had 
wrought in her dear papa. Ten minutes to 
eight, and a hot summer’s evening. She was 
watching the lamp-lighter going round with 
his ladder and his little glimmering lantern, 
when she was accosted by one of Mr. Braddle- 
scroggs’s porters. He was an ugly forbidding 
man with a vicious-looking fur cap (such 
as porters of workhouses and wicked skippers 
of colliers wear), and had never before saluted 
or spoken to her. She began to tremble 
violently when John Malingerer (a special 
favourite of the Beast’s, if he could have 
favoured any one, and supposed to be a porter 
after his own heart), addressed her. 

“ Hi!” said the porter, “ you’re wanted.” 

“Me—wanted? Where? By whom?” 
stammered Bessy. 

“ Counting - house — Governor — Bisness,” 
replied John Malingerer, in short growling 
periods, 

Bessy followed him, still trembling. The 
porter walked before her, looming like the 
genius of Misfortune. He led her through 
dingy wareroom after wareroom, counting- 
house after counting-house, where the clerks 
all were silent and subdued. He led her at 
last into a dingy sanctum, dimly lighted by 
one shaded lamp. In this safe there were 
piles of dingy papers and more dingy ledgers ; 
great piles of accounts on hooks in the wall, 
with their long iron necks and white bodies 


like ghosts of dead bills who had hanged 


themselves; a huge iron safe throwing 
hideous shadows against the wall, and three 
silent men. 

That is to say: 

John Simcox, white, trembling and with 
wild eyes. 

The Beast, neither more nor less a Beast 
than he usually was. 

A tall man with a very sharp shirt collar, 
a great coat, a black stock ; very thin iron- 
grey hair; a face wkich looked as if it had 
once been full of wrinkles and furrows which 
had been half ironed out ; very peculiar and 
very heavy boots, brown berlin gloves, and a 
demeanour which confirmed you immediately 
in a conviction that were you to strike at him 
violently with a sledge hammer, his frame 
would give forth in response no fleshy “thud,” 
but a hard metallic ring. 

The Beast was standing up: his back 
against a tall desk on spectral legs, his 
hands in his pockets. So also, standing, in a 
corner, was Simcox. So also, not exactly 
anywhere but somewhere, somehow, and 
about Simcox, and about Bessy, and particu- 
larly about the door and the iron-safe, in 
which he seemed to take absorbing interest, 
was the tall man in the peculiar boots. 

“Come here, my girl,” said the grating 
voice of Barnard Braddlescroggs the Beast. 
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My girl came there, to the foot of a table, 
as she was desired. She heard the grating 
voice ; she heard, much louder, the beating of 
her own heart ; she heard, loudest of all, a 
dreadful voice within her crying over and 
over again that papa had borrowed ten 
unds, and that he would have to pay very 
eavy interest for it, and that quarter day 
would soon come round, soon come round. 

“This person’s name is Lurcher,” pursued 
the Beast. 

The person coughed. The cough struck 
on the girl’s heart like a knell. One. 

“ He is an officer.” 

An officer of what? Of the Household 
Brigade ; of the yeomanry cavalry; of the 
Sheriff of Middlesex’s batallion, a custom- 
house officer, a naval officer, a relieving 
officer? But Bessy knew ina moment. She 
might have known it at first from the peculiar 
boots the officer wore—boots such as no 
other officer, or man, or woman can wear. 
But her own heart told her. It said plainly : 
“This is a police-officer, and he has come to 
take your father into custody.” 

It was all told directly. Oh Bessy, Bessy! 
The ten pounds borrowed from the chief 
clerk, for which he would have to pay such 
heavy interest. The ten pounds were bor- 
rowed from the Petty Cash. The miserable 
Simcox’s account was fifteen pounds deficient ; 
he had promised to refund the money on 
quarter-day ; he had begged and prayed for 
time ; the Beast was inexorable, and Lurcher, 
the officer, was there to take him to prison 
for embezzlement. 

“You daughter of this man,” said the 
Beast ; “you must go home without him. 
You tell his wife, and the rest of his people, 
that I have locked him up, and that I'll 
transport him, for robbery.” 

“ Robbery, no, sir,” cried poor Simcox from 
the corner. “Before God, no! It was only 
for. ” 

“Silence!” said the Beast. “I'll prose- 
cute you, I'll transport you, Pll hang you. 
By G—,T'll reform you, somehow. Girl,” he 
continued, turning to Bessy. “Go home. 
Stop! Ill send a clerk with you to see if 
there are any of my goods at home, I dare 
say there are, and you'll move ’em to-night. 
You won’t though. I'll have a search-war- 
rant. I'll put you all in gaol. I'll transport 
you all. Come here, one of you fellows in the 
office ” (this with a roar), “and go with this 
girl to Camberwell. Lurcher, take the rascal 
away.” 

What was poor Bessy todo? What could 
she do but fall down on her knees, claspin 
those stern knees before her? What coul 
she do, but amid sobs and broken articulation 
say that it was all her fault? That it was for 
her, her dear papa had taken the money. That 
for her use it had been spent. What could 
she do but implore the Beast, for the love 
of heaven, for the love of his own son, for 
the love of his dead father and mother, to 
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spare the object of his wrath, to send her 
to prison, to take all they had, to show them 
mercy, as he hoped mercy to be shown to him 
hereafter ? 

She did all this and more. It was good, 
though pitiful, to see the child on her knees 
in her mean dress, with her streaming eyes, 
and her poor hair all hanging about her eyes, 
and to hear her artless, yet passionate sup- 
plications. The Beast moved nor muscle nor 
face ; but it is upon record that Mr. Lurcher, 
after creaking about on the peculiar boots 
for some seconds, turned aside into the 
shadow of the iron safe, and blew his nose. 

“Lurcher,”’ observed the Beast, “ Wait a 
moment before I give this man into your 
charge.” 

Mr. Lurcher bent some portion of his body 
between his occiput and his spine, and, con- 
sidering himself temporarily relieved from 
the custody of his prisoner, threw the whole 
force of his contemplative energies into the 
iron safe, in which, as a subject, he appeared 
immediately to bury himself. 

“Come here!” was the monosyllabic com- 
mand of the Beast ; addressed both to father 
and daughter. He led them into yet an 
inner sanctum, a sort of cupboard, full of 
books and papers, where there was a dreadful 
screw copying press, like an instrument of 
torture in the Inquisition. ; 

“T will spare your father, child, and re- 
tain him in his situation,” continued the 
Beast, without ever taking his hands from 
his pockets, or altering an inflection of his 
voice, “on these, and these conditions only. 
My housekeeper is old and blind, and I shall 
soon turn her adrift, and let her go to the 
workhouse — everybody says so, I believe. 
The short time she will remain, she will be 
able to instruct you in as much as I shall 
require of you. You will have to keep this 
house for me and my clerks, and you must 
never quit it save once in six weeks, for six 
hours at a time; and I expect you to adhere 
to this engagement for two years. All com- 
munication between you and your family, 
save during your hours of liberty, I strictly 
prohibit. You will have twenty pounds a 
year as wages, half of which can go to aug- 
ment your father’s salary. At the same time 
I shall require from him a written acknow- 
ledgment that he has embezzled my monies; 
and if you quit my service I shall use it 
against him, ruin him, and imprison him. 
Make up your mind quickly, for the police- 
man is waiting.” 

What was poor Bessy to do? To part from 
her dear father, never to see him save at in- 
tervals, and then only for a short time ; to 
know that he was in the same house, and not 
be able to run and embrace him! All this 
was hard, very hard, but what would not 
Bessy do to save her father from ruin and 
disgrace and a prison? She would have laid 
down her life for him, she would have cheer- 
fully consented never to see him again—till the 
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great day comes, when we shall all meet to-part 
no more. She consented. Mr. Lurcher was 
— spoken to and dismissed ; the Beast 
subsided into his usual taciturnity; Bessy led 
her stricken, broken, trembling parent home. 
They passed through the long dingy ware- 
rooms : the clerks whispering and looking as 
they passed. 

Bessy’s wardrobe was not sufficiently volu- 
minous to occasion the expenditure of any 
very great time in packing. It was soon put 
up, in a very small, shabby black box, studded 
with brass nails—many of them deficient. 
This, with Bessy herself, arrived at nine 
o’clock the next morning, as per agreement, 
at the Cheapside corner of Ursine Lane, 
where one of Mr. Braddlescroggs’s porters 
was in waiting ; who brought Bessy and her 
box to the dismal Manchester warehouse 
owned by the Beast of Ursine Lane. 

And here, in the top floor of this lugu- 
brious mansion, lived, for two long years, 
Bessy Simcox. At stated periods she saw 
her family for a few hours, and then went 
back to her prison-house. She carved the 
beef and mutton for the hungry clerks, she 
mended their linen, she gave out candles, she 
calculated washing bills. The old, old story 
of Beauty and the Beast was being done over 
again in Ursine Lane, Cheapside. Bessy 
ripened into a Beauty, in this dismal hot- 
house; and the Beast was—as I have told 
you he always was. Beauty dwelt in no fairy 
palace ; surrounded by no rose-bushes, no 
sweet-smelling gardens, no invisible hands to 
wait on her at supper. It was all hard, stern, 
uncompromising reality. She had to deal 
with an imperious, sullen, brutal master. 
Everybody knew it, She dealt with him as 
Bessy had the art of dealing with every 
one. She bore with him meekly, gently, 
patiently. She strove to win his forbear- 
ance, his respect. She won them both, and 
more—his love. 

Yes, his love! Don’t be afraid: the Beast 
never changed to Prince Azor. He never 
lay among the rosebushes sick to death, and 
threatening to die unless Beauty married 
him. But at the end of the two years—when 
their contract was at an end, and when its 
fulfilment had given him time to knuw Bessy 
well, and to save the father through the child 
—he besought Bessy to remain with him in 
the same capacity, offering her munificent 


terms and any degree of liberty she required | 


as regarded communication with her family. 
Bessy stayed. She stayed two years; she 
stayed three ; she stays there, now, to witness 
if I lie. 

Not alone however. It occurred to William 
B., junior—the lad with the blue eyes and fair 
hair—to grow up to be a tall young man, and 
to fall violently in love with the pretty little 
housekeeper. It occurred to his father, instead 
of smiting him on the hip immediately, or 
eating him up alive in wild beast fashion, to 
tell him he was a very sensible fellow, and to 
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incite Bessy (we must eall her Beauty now) 
to encourage his addresses, which indeed, 
dear little puss! she was nothing loth to do. 
So Beauty was married. Not to the Beast, 
but to the Beast’s son; and Beauty and 
William and the Beast all removed to a 
ey house in the prettiest country near 
uondon, where they dwell to this day, again 
to witness if I lie. 

The Beast is a Beast no longer. Every- 
body admits that he is not a Beast now; 
some few are even doubtful whether he ever 
was a Beast. He carries on the Ursine Lane 
business (in partnership with his son) still, 
and is a very rough-headed and rough-voiced 
old man. But the rough kernel and rough 
integument are worn away from his heart, 
and he is genial and jovial among his de- 
“sucess Charitable in secret, he had always 
een, even in his most brutish times; and 
you are not to believe (for Braddlescroggs 
talked nonsense sometimes and he knew it) 
that the old housekeeper, when she became 
blind or bedridden was sent adrift or to the 
workhouse ; that old John Simecox was not 
allowed sufficient funds for his pipe and his 
glass (in strict moderation) at the Admiral 
Benbow ; or that the two Misses Simcox, 
when they married at last (after superhuman 
exertions), went dowerless. No. The Beast 
remembered, and was generous to them all. 


THE ANGEL’S STORY. 


Turovau the blue and frosty heavens, 
Christmas stars were shining bright ; 

The glistening lamps of the great City 
Almost matched their gleaming light ; 

And the winter snow was lying, 

And the winter winds were sighing, 
Long ago one Christmas night. 


While from every tower and steeple, 
Pealing bells were sounding clear, 

(Never with such tones of gladness, 
Save when Christmas time is near) 

Many a one that night was merry 
Who had toiled through all the year, 


That night saw old wrongs forgiven, 
Friends, long parted, reconcile ; 
Voices, all unused to laughter, 
Eyes thet had forgot to smile, 
Anxious hearts that feared the morrow, 
Freed from all their care awhile. 


Rich and poor felt the same blessing 
From the gracious season fall ; 

Joy and plenty in the cottage ; 
Peace and feasting in the hall ; 

And the voices of the children 
Ringing clear above it all! 


Yet one house was dim and darkened ; 
Gloom, and sickness, and despair 

Abiding in the gilded chamber, 
Climbing up the marble stair, 

Stilling even the voice of mourning— 
For @ child lay dying there. 
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Silken curtains fell around him, 
Velvet carpets hushed the tread, 

Many costly toys were lying, 
All unheeded, by his-bed ; 

And his tangled golden ringlets 
Were on downy pillows spread. 


All the skill of the great City 
To save that little life was vain ; 
That little thread from being broken ; 
That fatal word from being spoken ; 
Nay, his very mother’s pain, 
And the mighty love within her, 
Could not give him health again. 


And she knelt there still beside him, 
She alone with strength to smile, 

And to promise he should suffer 
No more in a little while, 

And with murmur’d song and story 
The long weary hours beguile. 


Suddenly an uuveen Presence 

Checked those constant moaning cries, 
Stilled the little heart’s quick fluttering, 

Raised the blue and wondering eyes, 
Fixed on some mysterious vision, 

With a startled sweet surprise. 


For a radiant angel hovered 
Smiling o’er the little bed ; 
White his raiment, from his shoulders 
Snowy dove-like pinions spread, 
And a starlike light was shining 
In a Glory round his head. 


While, with tender love, the angel 
Leaning o'er the little nest, 

In his arms the sick child folding, 
Laid him gently on his breast. 
Sobs and wailings from the mother, 

And her darling was at rest. 


So the angel, slowly rising, 

Spread his wings ; and, through the air, 
Bore the pretty child, and held him 

On his heart with loving care, 
A red branch of blooming roses 

Placing softly by him there. 


While the child thus clinging, floated 
Towards the mansions of the Blest, 
Gazing from his shining guardian 
To the flowers upon his breast, 
Thus the angel spake, still smiling 
On the little heavenly guest : 


“ Know, O little one! that Heaven 
Does no earthly thing disdain, 
Man’s poor joys find there an echo 

Just as surely as his pain; 
Love, on earth so feebly striving, 
Lives divine in Heaven again ! 


* Gnce, in yonder town below us, 
in a poor and narrow street, 

Dwelt a little sickly orphan. 
Gentle aid, or pity sweet, 

N-ver in life’s rugged pathway 
Guided his poor tottering feet. 


“ All the striving anxious forethought 
That should only come with age, 
Weighed upon his baby spirit, 
Showed him soon life’s sternest page 5 
Grim Want was his nurse, and Sorrow 
Was his only heritage ! 


* All too weak for childish pastimes 
Drearily the hours sped ; 

On his hands so small and trembling 
Leaning his poor aching head, 

Or, through dark and painful hours, 

Lying sleepless on no bed, 


“ Dreaming strange and longing fancies 
Of cool forests far away ; 

Dreams of rosy happy children, 
Laughing merrily at play ; 

Comiug home through green lanes, bearing 
Trailing branches of white May. 


“Scarce a glimpse of the blue heavens 

Gleamed above the narrow street, 
And the sultry air of Summer 

(That you called so warm and sweet,) 
Fevered the poor Orphan, dwelling 

In the crowded alley’s heat. 


“One bright day, with feeble footsteps 
Slowly forth he dared to crawl, 

Through the crowded city’s pathways, 
Till he reached a garden-wall ; 

Where ‘mid princely halls and mansions 
Stood the lordliest of all. 


“ There were trees with giant branches, 
Velvet glades where shadows hide ; 
There were sparkling fountains glancing, 
Flowers whose rich luxuriant pride 
Wafted a breath of precious perfume 
To the child who stood outside. 


“ He against the gate of iron 

Pressed his wan and wistful face, 
Gazing with an awe-struck pleasure 

At the glories of the place ; 
Never had his fairest day-dream 

Shone with half such wondrous grace. 


** You were playing in that garden, 
Throwing blossoms in the air, 

And laughing when the petals floated 
Downward on your golden hair ; 
And the fond eyes watching o’er you, 
And the splendour spread before you, 
Told, a House’s Hope was there. 


“ When your servants, tired of seeing 
His pale face of want and woe, 
Turning to the ragged Orphan, 
Gave him coin, and bade him go, 
Down his cheeks so thin and wasted, 
Bitter tears began to flow. 


* But that look of childish sorrow 
On your tender young heart fell, 
And you plucked the reddest roses 
From the tree you loved so well, 
Passing them through the stern yrating, 
With the gentle word, ‘ Farewell !* 


“ Dazzled by the fragrant treasure 
And the geutle voice he heard, 

In the poor forlorn boy’s spirit, 
Joy the sleeping Seraph stirred ; 

In his hand he clasped the flowers, 
In his heait the loving word. 


“So he crept to his poor garret, 
Poor no more, but rich and bright ; 
For the holy dreams of childhood— 
Love, and Rest, and Hope, and Light— 
Floated round the Orphan's pillow 
Through the starry summer night. 
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“ Day dawned, yet the visions lasted ; 
All too weak to rise he lay ; 

Did he dream that none spake harshly— 
All were strangely kind that day P 

Yes; he thought his treasured roses 
Must have charmed all ills away. 


“ And he smiled, though they were fading; 
One by one their leaves were shed ; 
‘Such bright things could never perish, 
They would bloom again,’ he said. 
When the next day’s sun had risen 
Child and flowers both were dead. 


Know, dear little one! our Father 
Does no gentle deed disdain ; 

And in hearts that beat in heaven, 
Still all tender thoughts remain ; 

Love on the cold earth beginning 
Lives divine and pure again!” 


Thus the angel ceased, and gently 
O’er his little burthen Icant ; 

While the child gazed from the shining 
Loving eyes that o’er him bent, 

To the blooming roses by him, 
Wondcring what that mystery meant, 


Then the radiant angel answered, 
And with holy meaning smiled : 

“ Ere your tender, loving spirit 
Sin and the hard world defiled, 

Mercy gave me leave to seek you ;— 
I was once that little child!” 


THE SQUIRE'S STORY. 


In the _ seventeen hundred and sixty- | 
i 


nine, the little town of Barford was thrown 
into a state of great: excitement by the in- 
telligence that a gentleman (and “ quite the | 
gentleman,” said the landlord of the George 
Inn), had been looking at Mr. Clavering’s | 
old house. This house was neither in the | 
town nor in the country. It stood on 
the outskirts of Barford, on the road-side 
leading to Derby. The last occupant had 
been a Mr. Clavering—a Northumberland 
gentleman of good family—who had come to 
live in Barford while he was but a younger 
son; but when some elder branches of the 
fainily died, he had returned to take posses- 
sion of the family estate. The house of which 
I speak was called the White House, from 
its being covered with a greyish kind of 
stucco. It had a good garden to the back, 
and Mr. Clavering had built capital stables, 
with what were then considered the latest | 
improvements. The point of good stabling 
was expected to let the house, as it was in a 
hunting county ; otherwise it had few recom- 
mendations. There were many bed-rooms ; 
some entered through others, even to the 
number of five, leading one beyond the other ; 
several sitting-rooms of the small and poky 
kind, wainscotted round with wood, and} 
then painted a heavy slate colour; one good 
dining-room, and a drawing-room over it, | 
both Teckion into the garden, with pleasant | 
bow-windows. 





Such was the accommodation offered by: 
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the White House. It did not seem to be very 
tempting to strangers, though the good 
people of Barford rather piqued themselves 
on it, as the largest house in the town; 
and as a house in which “townspeople ” and 
“county people” had often met at Mr. Cla- 
vering’s friendly dinners. To appreciate this 
circumstance of pleasant recollection, you 
should have lived some years iu a little country 
town, surrounded by gentlemen's seats. You 
would then understand how a bow or a 
courtesy from a member of a county family 
elevates the individuals who receive it almost 
as much, in their own eyes, as the pair of blue 
garters fringed with silver did Mr. Bicker- 
staff’s ward. They trip lightly on air fora 
whole day afterwards. Now Mr. Clavering 
was gone, where could town and county 
mingle ? 

I mention these things that you may have an 
idea of the desirability of the letting of the 
White House in the Barfordites’ imagination ; 
and to make the mixture thick and slab, you 
must add for yourselves the bustle, the mys- 
tery, and the importance which every little 
event either causes or assumes in a small 
town ; and then, perhaps, it will be no wonder 
to you that twenty ragged little urchins ac- 
companied “the gentleman” aforesaid to the 
door of the White House; and that, although 
he was above an hour inspecting it under the 
auspices of Mr. Jones, the agent’s clerk, 
thirty more had joined themselves on to the 
wondering crowd before his exit, and awaited 
such crumbs of intelligence as they could 
gather before they were threatened or 
whipped out of hearing distance. Presently 
out came “the gentleman” and the lawyer's 
clerk. The latter was speaking as he followed 
the former over the threshold, The gentle- 
man was tall, well dressed, handsome; but 
there was a sinister cold look in his quick- 
slancing, light blue eye, which a keen observer 
might not have liked. There were no keen 
observers among the boys, aud ill-conditioned 
gaping girls. But they stood too near; in- 
conveniently close ; and the gentleman, lifting 
up his right hand, in which he carried a short 
riding whip, dealt one or two sharp blows to 


| the nearest, with a look of savage enjoyment 


on his face as they moved away whimpering 
and crying. An instant after, his expression 
of countenance had changed. 

“Here!” said he, drawing out a handful of 
money, partly silver, partly copper, and 
throwing it into the midst of them. “Scramble 


|for it! fight it out, my lads! come this after- 
‘noon, at three, to the George, aud I’ll throw 
| you out some more.” 


So the boys hurrahed 
for him as he walked off with the agent’s 
clerk. He chuckled to himself, as over a 
pleasant thought. “I'll have some fun with 
those lads,” he said; “T’ll teach ’em to come 
prowling and prying about me. [T’ll tell you 
what Ili do. I'll make the money so hot in 
the fire-shovel that it shall burn their fingers. 
You come and see the faces and the howling. 
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I shall be very glad if you will dine with me | 


at two; and by that time I may have made 
up my mind respecting the house.” 

Mr. Jones, the agent’s clerk, agreed to come 
to the George at two, but, somehow, he had a 
distaste for his entertainer. Mr. Jones would 
not like to have said, even to himself, that a 
man with a purse full of money, who kept 
many horses, and spoke familiarly of noble- 
men—above all, who thought of taking the 
White House—could be anything but a gen- 
tleman; but still the uneasy wonder as to 
who this Mr. Robinson Higgins could be, filled 
the clerk’s mind long after Mr. Higgins, Mr. 
Higgins’s servants, and Mr. Higgins’s stud 
had taken possession of the White House. 

The White House was re-stuccoed (this 
time of a pale yellow colour), and put into 
thorough repair by the accommodating and 
delighted landlord ; while his tenant seemed 
inclined to spend any amount of money on 
internal decorations, which were showy and 
effective in their character, enough to make 
the White House a nine days’ wonder to the 
good people of Barford. The slate-coloured 
paints became pink, and were picked out with 
gold ; the old-fashioned bannisters were re- 
placed by newly gilt ones ; but, above all, the 
stables were a sight to be seen. Since the 
days of the Roman Emperor never was 
there such provision made for the care, the 
comfort, and the health of horses. But every 
one said it was no wonder, when they were 
led through Barford, covered up to their eyes, 
but curving their arched and delicate necks, 
and prancing with short high steps, in re- 
pressed eagerness. Only one groom came 
with them; yet they required the care ot 
three men. Mr. Higgins, however, preferred 
engaging two lads out of Barford ; and Bar- 
ford highly approved of his preference. Not 
only was it kind and thoughtful to give em- 
ployment to the lounging lads neniostven but 
they were receiving such a training in Mr. 
Higgins’s stables as might fit them for Don- 
caster or Newmarket. The district of Derby- 
shire in which Barford was situated, was too 
close to Leicestershire not to support a hunt 
and a pack of hounds. The master of the 
hounds was a certain Sir Harry Manley, who 
was aut a huntsman aut nullus. He measured 
a man by the “length of his fork,” not by the 
expression of his countenance, or the shape of 
his head. But as Sir Harry was wont to 
observe, there was such a thing as too long a 
fork, so his approbation was withheld until 
he had seen a man on horseback ; and if his 
seat there was square and easy, his hand 
light, and his courage good, Sir Harry hailed 
him as a brother. 

Mr. Higgins attended the first meet of the 
season, not as a subscriber but as an amateur. 
The Barford huntsmen piqued themselves on 
their bold riding ; and their knowledge of the 
country came by nature ; yet this new strange 
man, whom nobody knew, was in at the 
death, sitting on his horse, both well breathed 
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and calm, without a hair turned on the sleek 
skin of the latter, supremely addressing the 
old huntsman as he hacked off the tail of the 


\fox; and he, the old man, who was testy 


even under Sir Harry’s slightest rebuke, and 
flew out on any other member of the hunt 


that dared to utter a word against his sixty 


years’ experience as stable-boy, groom, 
poacher, and what not—he, old Isaac 
Wormeley, was meekly listening to the 
wisdom of this stranger, only now and then 
giving one of his quick, up-turning, cunning 
glances, not unlike the sharp o’er-canny looks 
of the poor deceased Reynard, round whom 
the hounds were howling, unadmonished by 
the short whip, which was now tucked into 
Wormeley’s well-worn pocket. When Sir 
Harry rode into the copse—full ‘of dead 
brushwood and wet tangled grass—and was 
followed by the members of the hunt, as one 
by one they cantered past, Mr. Higgins took 
off his cap and bowed—half deferentially, 
half insolently—with a lurking smile in the 


|corner of his eye at the discomfited looks of 


one or two of the laggards. “A famous run, 
sir,’ said Sir Harry. “The first time you 
have hunted in our country, but I hope we 
shall see you often.” 

“T hope to become a member of the hunt, 
sir,” said Mr, Higgins. 

“Most hanpy—proud, I’m sure, to receive 
so daring a rider among us. You took the 
Cropper-gate, I fancy; while some of our 
friends here” —scowling at one or two cowards 
by way of finishing his speech. “Allow me 
to introduce myself—master of the hounds ” 
he fumbled in his -waiscoat pocket for the 
card on which his name was formally in- 
scribed. “Some of our friends here are kind 
enough to come home with me to dinner; 
might I ask for the honour ? ” 

“My name is Higgins,” replied the 
stranger, bowing low. “I am only lately come 
to occupy the White House at Barford, and 
I have not as yet presented my letters of in- 
troduction.” 

“Hang it!” replied Sir Harry; “a man 
with a seat like yours, and that good brush 
in your hand, might ride up to any door in 
the county ([’m a Leicestershire man !), and 
be a welcome guest. Mr. Higgins, I shall be 
proud to become better acquainted with you 
over my dinner table.” 

Mr. Higgins knew pretty well how to im- 
prove the acquaintance thus begun. He 
could sing a good song, tell a good story, and 
was well up in practical jokes ; with plenty 
of that keen wordly sense, which seems like 
an instinct in some men, and which in this 
case taught him on whom he might play off 
such jokes, with impunity from their resent- 
ment, and with a security of applause from 
the more boisterous, vehement, or pros- 
perous. At the end of twelve months Mr. 
Robinson Higgins was, out-and-out, the most 
popular member of Barford hunt; had 
beaten all the others by a couple of lengths, 
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as his first patron, Sir Harry, observed one 
evening, when they were just leaving the 
dinner-table of an old hunting squire in the 
neighbourhood, 

“ Because, you know,” said Squire Hearn, 
holding Sir Harry by the button—“I mean, 
you see, this young spark is looking sweet 
upon Catherine ; and she’s a good girl, and 
will have ten thousand pounds down the day 
she’s married, by her mother’s will ; and— 
excuse me, Sir Harry—but I should not like 
my girl to throw herself away.” 

sana Sir Harry had a long ride before 
him, and but the early and short light of a 
new moon to take it in, his kind heart was so 
much touched by Squire Hearn’s tremblin 
tearful anxiety, that he stopped, and cuenel 
back into the dining-room to say, with more 
asseverations than I care to give : 

“ My good Squire, I may say, I know that 
man pretty well by this time; and a better 
fellow never existed. If I had twenty 
daughters, he should have the pick of them.” 

Squire Hearn never thought of asking the 
grounds for his old friend’s opinion of Mr. 
Higgins; it had been given with too much 
earnestness for any doubts to cross the old 
man’s mind as to the possibility of its not being 
well founded. Mr. Hearn was not a doubter 
or a thinker, or suspicious by nature ; it was 
simply his love for Catherine, his only child, 
that prompted his anxiety in this case ; and, 
after what Sir Harry had said, the old man 


could totter with an easy mind, though not 
with very steady legs, into the drawing-room, 
where his bonny blushing daughter Catherine 
and Mr. Higgins stood close together on the 


hearth-rug—he whispering, she listening 
with downcast eyes. She Tooked so happy, 
so like her dead mother had looked when 
the Squire was a young man, that all his 
thought was how to please her most. His 
son and heir was about to be married, and 
bring his wife to live with the Squire ; Barford 
and the White House were not distant an 
hour’s ride ; and, even asthese thoughts passed 
through his mind, he asked Mr. Higgins if 
he could not stay all night—the young moon 
was already set—the roads would be dark— 
and Catherine looked up with a pretty 
anxiety, which, however, had not much doubt 
in it, for the answer. 

With every encouragement of this kind 
from the old Squire, it took everybody 
rather by surprise when one morning it 
was discovered that Miss Catherine Hearn 
was missing; and when, according to the 
usual fashion in such cases, a note was 
found, saying that she had eloped with “the 
man of her heart,” and gone to Gretna Green, 
no one could imagine why she could not 
quietly have stopped at Lome and been mar- 
ried in the parish church. She had always 
been a romantic, sentimental girl ; very prett 
and very affectionate, and very much spoiled, 
and very much wanting in common sense, 
Her indulgent father was deeply hurt at this 
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want of confidence in his never-varying affec- 
tion ; but when his son came, hot with indig- 
nation from the Baronet’s (his future father- 
in-law’s house, where every form of law and 
of ceremony was to accompany his own im- 
pending marriage), Squire Hearn pleaded the 
cause of the young couple with imploring 
cogency, and protested that it was a piece of 
spirit in his daughter, which he admired and 
was proud of. However, it ended with Mr. 
Nathaniel Hearn’s declaring that he and his 
wife would have nothing to do with his sister 
and her husband. “ Wait till you’ve seen him, 
Nat!” said the old Squire, trembling with 
his distressful anticipations of family discord, 
“ He’s an excuse for any girl. Only ask Sir 
Harry’s opinion of him.” “Confound Sir 
Harry! So that a man sits his horse well, Sir 
Harry cares nothing about anything else. 
Who is this man—this fellow? Where does 
he come from? What are his means? Who 
are his family ?” 

“He comes from the south—Surrey or 
Somersetshire, I forget which ; and he pays 
his way well and liberally. There’s not a 
tradesman in Barford but says he cares no 
more for money than for water ; he spends 
like a prince, Nat. I don’t know who his 
family ate, but he seals with a coat of arms 
which may tell youif you want to know— 
and he goes regularly to collect his rents 
from his estates in the south. Oh, Nat! if 
you would but be friendly, I should be as 
well pleased with Kitty’s marriage as any 
father in the county.” 

Mr. Nathaniel Hearn gloomed, and mut- 
tered an oath or two to himself. The poor 
old father was reaping the consequences of 
his weak indulgence to his two children. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Hearn kept apart 
from Catherine and her husband ; and Squire 
Hearn durst never ask them to Levison Hall, 
though it was his own house. Indeed, he stole 
away as if he were a culprit whenever he went 
to visit the White House ; and if he passed a 
night there, he was fain to equivocate when he 
returned home the next day ; an equivocation 
which was well interpreted by the surly proud 
Nathaniel. But the younger Mr. and Mrs. 
Hearn were the only people who did not visit 
at the White House. Mr. and Mrs. Higgins 
were decidedly more popular than their 
brother and sister-in-law. She made a very 
pretty sweet-tempered hostess, and her edu- 
cation had not been such as to make her 
intolerant of any want of refinement in the 
associates who gathered round her husband. 
She had gentle smiles for townspeople as 
well as county people ; and unconsciously 
played an admirable second in her husband’s 
project of making himself universally popular. 

But there is some one to make ill-natured 
remarks, and draw ill-natured conclusions 
from very simple premises, in every place ; 
and in Barford this bird of ill omen was a 
Miss Pratt. She did not hunt—so Mr. 
Higgins’s admirable riding did not call out 
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BY THE CHRISTMAS FIRE.  (Conductea by 





her admiration. She did not drink—so the 
well-selected wines, so lavishly dispensed 
among his guests, could never mollify Miss 
Pratt. She could not bear comic songs, or 
buffo stories—so, in that way, her approbation 
was impregnable. And these three secrets of 
popularity constituted Mr. Higgins’s great 
charm. Miss Pratt sat and watched. Her 
face looked immoveably grave at the end of 
any of Mr. Higgins’s best stories ; but there 
was a keen needle-like glance of her unwink- 
ing little eyes, which Mr. Higgins felt rather 
than saw, and which made him shiver, even 
ona hot day, when it fell upon him. Miss 
Pratt was a dissenter, and, to propitiate this 
female Mordecai, Mr. Higgins asked the dis- 
senting minister whose services she attended 
to dinner; kept himself and his company 
in good order; gave a handsome donation 
to the poor of the chapel. All in vain— 
Miss Pratt stirred not a muscle more of 
her face towards graciousness; and Mr, 
Higgins was conscious that, in spite ot all 
his open efforts to captivate Mr. Davis, 
there was a secret influence on the other side, 
throwing in doubts and suspicions, and evil 
interpretations of all he said or did. Miss 
Pratt, the little, plain old maid, living on 
eighty pounds a-year, was the thorn in the 
popular Mr. Higgius’s side, although she had 
never spoken one uncivil word to him ; in- 
deed, on the contrary, had treated him witha 
stiff and elaborate civility. 

The thorn—the grief to Mrs. Higgins was 
this. They had no children! Oh! how she 
would stand and envy the careless busy 
motion of half-a-dozen children ; and then, 
when observed, move on with a deep, deep 
sigh of yearning regret. But it was as well. 

It was noticed that Mr. Higgins was 
remarkably careful of his health. He ate, 
drank, took exercise, rested, by some secret 
rules of his own; occasionally bursting into 
an excess, it is true, but only on rare occasions 
—such as when he returned from visiting his 
estates in the south, and collecting his rents. 
That unusual exertion and fatigue—for there 
were no stage-coaches within forty miles of 
Barford, and he, like most country gentlemen 
of that day, would have preferred riding if 
there had been—seemed to require some 
strange excess to compensate for it; and 
rumours went through the town, that he shut 
himself up, and drank enormously for some 
days after his return. But no one was ad- 
mitted to these orgies. 

One day—they remembered it well after- 
wards—the hounds met not far from the 
town ; and the fox was found in a part of the 
wild heath, which was beginning to be 
enclosed by a few of the more wealthy towns- 
people, who were desirous of building 
themselves houses rather more in the country 
than those they had hitherto lived in. Among 
these, the principal was a Mr. Dudgeon, the 
attorney of Barford, and the agent for all the 
couuty families about. The firm of Dudgeon 





had managed the leases, the marriage settle- 
ments, and the wills, of the neighbourhood 
for generations. Mr. Dudgeon’s futher had 
the responsibility of collecting the land- 
owners’ rents just as the present Mr. Dudgeon 
had at the time of which I speak : and as his 
son and his son’s son have donesince. Their 
business was an hereditary estate to them; 
and with something of the old feudal feeling, 
was mixed a kind of proud humility at their 
position towards the squires whose family 
secrets they had mastered, and the mysteries 
of whose fortunes and estates were better 
known to the Messrs, Dudgeon than to 
themselves. 

Mr. John Dudgeon had built himself a 
house on Wildbury Heath ; a mere cottage, 
as he called it: but though only two stories 
high, it spread out far and wide, and work- 
people from Derby had been sent for on pur- 
pose to make the inside as complete as 
possible. The gardens too were exquisite in 
arrangement, if not very extensive ; and not 
a flower was grown in them but of the rarest 
species. It must have been somewhat of a 
mortification to the owner of this dainty 
place when, on the day of which I speak, the 
fox after a long race, during which he had 
described a circle of. many miles, took refuge 
in the garden; but Mr. Dudgeon put a good 
face on the matter when a gentleman hunter, 
with the careless insolence of the squires of 
those days and that place, rode across the 
velvet lawn, and tapping at the window of 
the dining-room with his whip handle, asked 
permission—no! that is not it—rather, in- 
formed Mr. Dudgeon of their intention—to 
enter his garden in a body, and have the fox 
unearthed. Mr. Dudgeon compelled himself 
to smile assent, with the grace of a masculine 
Griselda ; and then he hastil ve orders to 
have all that the house affo VT of provision 
set out for luncheon, guessing rightly enough 
that a six hours’ run would give even homely 
fare an acceptable welcome. He bore without 
wincing the entrance of the dirty boots into 
his exquisitely clean rooms; he only felt 
grateful for the care with which Mr. Higgins 
strode about, laboriously and _noiselessly 
moving on the tip of his toes, as he recon- 
noitred the rooms with a curious eye. 

“I’m going to build a house myself, 
Dudgeon ; and, upon my word, I don’t think 
I could take a better model than yours.” 

“Oh! my poor cottage would be too small 
to afford any hints for such a house as you 
would wish to build, Mr. Higgins,” replied 
Mr. Dudgeon, gently rubbing his hands 
nevertheless at the compliment. 

“Not at all! not atall! Let me see. You 
have dining-room, drawing-room”—he hesi- 
tated, and Mr. Dudgeon filled up the blank as 
he expected. , 

“Four sitting-rooms and the bed-rooms. 
But allow me to show you over the house. 
I confess I took some pains in arranging it. 
and, though far smaller than what you would 
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require, it may, nevertheless, afford you 


some hints.” 

So they left the eating gentlemen with their 
mouths and their plates quite full, and the 
scent of the fox overpowering that of the 
hasty rashers of ham ; and they carefully in- 
spected all the ground-floor rooms, ‘Then 
Mr. Dudgeon said : 

“Tf you are not tired, Mr. Higgins—it is 
rather my hobby, so you must pull me up if 
you are—we will go upstairs, and I will show 
you my sanctum.” 

Mr. Dudgeon’s sanctum was the centre 
room, over the porch, which formed a balcony, 
and which was carefully filled with choice 
flowers in pots. Inside, there were all kinds 
of elegant contrivances for hiding the real 
strength of all the boxes and chests required 
by the particular nature of Mr. Dudgeon’s 
business; for although his office was in 
Barford, he kept (as he informed Mr. 
Higgins) what was the most valuable here, 
as being safer than an office which was locked 
up and left every night. But, as Mr. Higgins 
reminded him with a sly poke in the side, 
when next they met, his own house was not 
over-secure. A fortnight after the gentlemen 
of the Barford hunt lunched there, Mr. 
Dudgeon’s strong-box,—in his sanctum up- 
stairs, with the mysterious spring-bolt to the 
window invented by himself, and the secret of 
which was only known to the inventor and a 
few of his most intimate friends, to whom he 
had proudly shown it ;—this strong-box, con- 
taining the collected Christmas rents of half- 
a-dozen landlords, (there was then no bank 
nearer than Derby,) was rifled; and the 
secretly rich Mr. Dudgeon had to stop his 
agent in his purchases of paintings by Flemish 
artists, because the money was required to 
make good the missing rents. 

The Dogberries and Verges of those days 
were quite incapable of obtaining any clue to 
the robber or robbers; and though one or 
two vagrants were taken up ood brought 
before Mr. Dunover and Mr. Higgins, the 
magistrates who usually attended in the 
court-room at Barford, there was no evidence 
brought against them, and after a couple of 
nights’ durance in the lock-ups they were set 
at liberty. But it became a standing joke 
with Mr. Higgins to ask Mr, Dudgeon, from 
time to time, whether he could recommend 
him a place of safety for his valuables ; or, if 
he had made any more inventions lately for 
securing houses from robbers. 

About two years after this time—about 
seven years after Mr. Higgins had been 
married—one Tuesday evening, Mr. Davis 
was sitting reading the news in the coffee- 
room of the George-inn. He belonged to a 
club of gentlemen who met there occasionally 
to play at whist, to read what few newspapers 
a magazines were published in those days, 
to chat about the market at Derby, and prices 
all over the country. This Tuesday night, it 
was a black frost; and few people were in 
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the room. Mr, Davis was anxious to finish 
an article in the “Gentleman’s Magazine ;” 
indeed, he was making extracts from it, in- 
tending to answer it, and yet unable with his 
small income to purchase a copy. So he 
staid late ; it was past nine, and at ten o’clock 
the room was closed. But while he wrote, Mr. 
Higgins came in. He was pale and haggard 
with cold ; Mr. Davis, who had had for some 
time sole ‘possession of the fire, moved politely 
on one side, and handed to the new comer 
the sole London newspaper which the room 
afforded. Mr. Higgins accepted it, and made 
some remark on the intense coldness of the 
weather ; but Mr. Davis was too full of his 
article, and intended reply, to fall into con- 
versation readily. Mr. Higgins hitched his 
chair nearer to the fire, and put his feet on 
the fender, giving an audible shudder. He 
put the newspaper on one end of the table 
near him, and sat gazing into the red embers 
of the fire, crouching down over them as if his 
very marrow were chilled. At length he said : 

“There is no account of the murder at 
Bath in that paper?’ Mr. Davis, who had 
finished taking bis notes, and was preparing 
to go, stopped short, and asked ; 

“Has there been amurder at Bath? No! 
I have not seen anything of it—who was 
murdered ?” 

“Oh! it was a shocking, terrible murder !” 
said Mr. Higgins not raising his look from the 
fire, but gazing on with his eyes dilated till 
the whites were seen all round them. “A 
terrible, terrible murder! I wonder what will 
become of the murderer ? T can fancy the red 
glowing centre of that fire—look and see 
how infinitely distant it seems, and how the 
distance magnifies it into something awful 
and unquenchable.” 

“ My dear sir, you are feverish ; how you 
shake and shiver !” said Mr. Davis, thinking 
privately that his companion had symptoms of 
fever, and that he was wandering in his mind, 

“Oh, no!” said Mr. Higgins. “I am not 
feverish. It is the night which is so cold.” 
And for a time he talked with Mr. Davis 
about the article in the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” for he was rather a reader himself, and 
could take more interest in Mr. Davis’s pur- 
suits than most of the people at Barford. At 
length it drew near to ten, and Mr. Davis 
rose up to go home to his lodgings. 

“No, Davis, don’t go. I want you here, 
We will have a bottle of port together, and 
that will put Saunders into good humour. I 
want to tell you about this murder,” he con- 
tinued, dropping his voice, and speaking 
hoarse and low. “She was an old woman, 
and he killed her, sitting reading her Bible 
by her own fireside!” He looked at Mr, 
Davis with a strange searching gaze, as if 
trying to find some sympathy in the horror 
which the idea presented to him. 

“ Who do you mean, my dear sir? What 
is this murder you are so full of ? No one has 
been murdered here.” 
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“No, you fool! I tell you it was in Bath !” 
said Mr. Higgins, with sudden passion; and 
then calming himself to most velvet-smooth- 
ness of manner, he laid his hand on Mr. 
Davis’s knee, there, as they sat by the fire, 
and gently detaining him, began the narra- 


tion of the crime he was so full of; but his | 


voice and manner were constrained to a stony 
quietude ; he never looked in Mr. Davis's 
face; once or twice, as Mr. Davis remem- 


bered afterwards, his grip tightened like a | 


compressing vice. 

“She lived in a small house in a quiet 
old-fashioned street, she and her maid. 
People said she was a good old woman ; but 
for all that she hoarded and hoarded, and 


never gave to the poor. Mr. Davis, it is | 


wicked not to give to the poor—wicked— 
wicked, is it not? I always give to the poor, 
for once I read in the Bible that ‘ Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins.” The wicked 


old woman never gave, but hoarded her | 


money, and saved, and saved. Some one 


heard of it; Isay she threw a temptation in his | 


way, and God will punish her for it. And 
this man—or it might be a woman, who 
knows ?—and this person—heard also that she 


went to church in the mornings, and her | 


maid in the afternoons ; and so—while the 
maid was at church, and the street and the 
house quite still, and the darkness of a winter 
afternoon coming on—she was nodding over 
the Bible—and that, mark you! is a sin, and 
one that God will avenge sooner or later ; and 


first he—no! At first, it is supposed—for, 
you understand, all this is mere guess work 
—it is supposed that he asked her civilly 
enough to give him her money, or to tell him 
where it was; but the old miser defied him, 
and would not ask for mercy and give up her 
keys, even when he threatened her, but 
looked him in the face as if he had beena 
baby—Oh, God! Mr. Davis, I once dreamt 
when I was a little innocent boy that I 
should commit a crime like this, and I wakened 
up crying; and my mother comforted me— 
that is the reason I tremble so now—that 
and the cold, for it is very very cold !’ 

“ But did he murder the old lady ?” asked 
Mr. Davis. “I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
am interested by your story.” 

“Yes! he cut her throat; and there she 
lies yet in her quiet little parlour, with her 
face upturned and all ghastly white, in the 
middle of a pool of blood. Mr. Davis, this 


wine is no better than water; I must have | 


some brandy !” 

Mr. Davis was horror-struck by the 
story, which seemed to have fascinated him 
as niuch as it had done his companion. 

“ Have they got any clue to the murderer ?” 
said he. Mr. Higgins drank down half a 
tumbler of raw brandy before he answered. 

“No! no clue whatever. ‘ They will never 
be able to discover him, and I should not 
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wonder—Mr. Davis—I should not wonder if 
he repented after all, and did bitter penance 
for his crime ; and if so—will there be mercy 
for him at the last day ?” 

“God knows!” said Mr. Davis, with 
solemnity. “It is an awful story,” continued 
he, rousing himself; “I hardly like to leave 
jthis warm light room and go out into the 
darkness after hearing it. But it must be 
done,” buttoning on his great coat—*I can 
only say I hope and trust they will find out 
the murderer and hang him. If you'll take 
;my advice, Mr. Higgins, you'll have your bed 
| warmed, and drink a treacle-posset just the 
last thing ; and, if you'll allow me, I'll send 
you my answer to Philologus before it goes 
up to old Urban.” 

The next morning Mr. Davis went to call 
on Miss Pratt, who was not very well; and 
by way of being agreeable and entertaining, 
ihe related to her all he had heard the night 
before about the murder at Bath ; and really 
|he made a very pretty connected story out of 
it, and interested Miss Pratt very much in 
the fate of the old lady—partly because of a 
similarity in their situations; for she also 
privately hoarded money, and had but oue 
servant, and stopped at home alone on Sun- 
day afternoons to allow her servant to go to 
| church, 

“And when did all this happen?” she 
asked, 

“T don’t know if Mr. Higgins named the 


| day ; and yet I think it must have been on 
a step came in the dusk up the stair, and that | 
person 1 told you of stood inthe room. At| 


this very last Sunday.” 

“And to-day is Wednesday. Ill news 

travels fast.” 

“Yes, Mr. Higgins thought it might have 

been in the London newspaper.” 

“That it could never be. Where did Mr. 
Higgins learn all about it?” 

“I don’t know, I did not ask ; I think he 
only came home yesterday; he had been south 

| to collect his rents, somebody said.” 

Miss Pratt grunted. She used to vent her 
dislike and suspicions of Mr. Higgins in a 
grunt whenever his name was mentioned. 

“Well, I shan’t see you for some days. 
Godfrey Merton has asked me to go and stay 
with him and his sister; and I think it will 

|do me good. Besides,” added she, “these 
winter evenings—and these murderers at 
large in the country—I don’t quite like living 
with only Peggy to call to in case of need.” 
Miss Pratt went to stay with her cousin, 
Mr. Merton. He was an active magistrate, 
and enjoyed his reputation as such. One day 
he came in, having just received his letters. 
“Bad account of the morals of your little 
|town here, Jessy!” said he, touching one ot 
| his letters. “ You've either a murderer among 
you, or some friend of a murderer, Here’sa 
poor old lady at Bath had her throat cut last 
Sunday week; and I’ve a letter from the 
Home Office, asking to lend them ‘my very 
efficient aid, as they are pleased to call it, to- 
i wards finding out the culprit. It seems he 
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must have been thirsty, and of a comfortable 
jolly turn; for before going to his horrid work 
. tapped a barrel of ginger wine the old 
lady had set by to work; and he wrapped 
the spigot round with a piece of a letter 
taken out of his pocket, as may be supposed ; 
and this piece of a letter was found after- 
wards ; there are only these letters on the 
outside, ‘ns, Lsq., -arford, -egworth, which 
some one has ingeniously aan out to mean 

Barford, near Kegworth. On the other side 
there is some allusion to a race-horse, I con- 
jecture, — the name is singular enough ; 
‘ Church - and - King - and - down - with-the- 
Rump.” 

Miss Pratt caught at this name imme- 
diately ; it had hurt her feelings as a dis- 
senter only a few months ago, and she 
remembered it well. 

“Mr. Nat Hearn has—or had (as I am 
Speaking in the witness-box, as it were, I 
must take care of my tenses), a horse with 
that ridiculous name.” 

“Mr. Nat Hearn,” repeated Mr. Merton, 
making a note ot the intelligence; then he 
recurred to his letter from the Home Office 
again, 

“There is also a piece of a small key, 
broken in the futile attempt to open a desk— 
well, well. Nothing more of consequence. 
The letter is what we must rely upon.” 

“Mr. Davis said that Mr. Higgins told 
him—” Miss Pratt began. 


“Higgins !” exclaimed Mr. Merton, “xs. 
Is it Higgins, the blustering fellow that ran 
away with Nat Hearn’s sister ?” 

“Yes!” said Miss Pratt. “But though he 
has never been a favourite of mine—” 


» 
. 


“ns.” repeated Mr. Merton. “It is too 
horrible to think of; a member of the hunt 
—kind old Squire Hearn’s son-in-law! Who 
else have you in Barford with names that end 
in ns. ?” 

“There’s Jackson, and Higginson, and 
Blenkinsop, and Davis and Jones. Cousin! 
One thing strikes me—how did Mr. Higgins 
know all about it to tell Mr. Davis on Tuesday 
what had happened on Sunday afternoon ?” 


There is no need to add much more. Those 
curious in lives of the highwaymen may find 
the name of Higgins as conspicuous among 
those annals as that of Claude Duval. Kate 
Hearn’s husband collected his rents on the 
highway, like many another “gentleman” of 
the day ; but, having been unlucky in one or 
two of his adventures, and hearing exagge- 
rated accounts of the hoarded wealth of the 
old lady at Bath, he was led on from robbery 
to murder, and was hung for his crime at 
Derby, in seventeen hundred and seventy-five. 

He had not been an unkind husband; and 
his poor wife took lodgings in Derby to be 
near him in his last moments—his awful last 
moments. Her old father went with her 
everywhere but into her husband's cell; and 
wrung her heart by constantly accusing him- 
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self of having promoted her marriage with a 
man of whom he knewso little. He abdicated 
his squireship in favour of his son Nathaniel, 
Nat was prosperous, and the helpless silly 
father could be of no use to him; but to his 
widowed daughter the foolish fond old man 
was all in all; her knight, her protector, her 
companion—her most faithful loving com- 
panion. Only he ever declined assuming the 
office ot her counsellor—shaking his head 
sadly, and saying— 

“Ah! Kate, Kate! it I had had more wis- 
dom to have advised thee better, thou need’st 
not have been an exile here in Brussels, 
shrinking from the sight of every English 
person as if they knew thy story.” 

I saw the White House not a month ago; 
it was to let, perhaps for the twentieth time 
since Mr. Higgins occupied it; but still the 
tradition goes in Barford that once upon a 
time a highwayman lived there, and amassed 
untold treasures; and that the ill-gotten 
wealth yet remains walled up in some un- 
known concealed chamber ; but in what part 
of the house no one knows. 

Will any of you become tenants, and try to 
find out this mysterious closet ? I can furnish 
the exact address to any applicant who wishes 
for it. 
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WE had devoted the morning before my 

wedding day to the arrangement of those 
troublesome, delightful, endless little affairs, 
| which the world says must be set in order 
on such occasions; and late in the after- 
noon, we walked down, Charlotte and myself, 
to take a last bachelor and maiden peep at 
the home which, next day was to be ours in 
partnership. Goody Barnes, already installed 
as our cook and housekeeper, stood at the 
door, ready to receive us as we crossed the 
market-place to inspect our cottage for the 
twentieth time,—cottage by courtesy,—next 
door to my father’s mansion, by far the best 
and handsomest in the place. It was some 
distance from Charlotte’s house, where she 
and her widowed mother lived ;—all the way 
down the lime-tree avenue, then over the 
breezy common, besides traversing the 
principal and only street, which terminated 
in the village market-place. 

The front of our house was quakerlike, in 
point of neatness and humility. But enter! 
It is not hard to display good taste when the 
banker’s book puts no veto on the choice 
gems of furniture, which give the oie 
,touch to the whole. Then pass through, an 
bestow a glance upon our living rooms Techies 
down upon that greatest of luxuries, a 
terraced garden, commanding the country— 
and not a little of that country mine 
already,—the farm which my father had 
‘given me, to keep me quiet and contented at 
home, For the closing perspective of our 
‘view, there was the sea, like a bright blue 
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rampart rising before us. White-sailed vessels, 
or self-willed steamers, flitted to and fro for 
our amusement. 

We tripped down the terrace steps, and of 
course looked in upon the little artificial 
grotto to the right, which I had caused to be 
lined throughout with foreign shells and 
glittering spars,—more gifts from my ever- 
bountiful father. Charlotte and I went laugh- 
ingly along the straight gravel walk, flanked 
on each side with a regiment of dablias ; 
that led us to the little gate, opening to give 
us admission to my father’s own pleasure- 
ground and orchard. 

The dear old man was rejoiced to receive 
us. A daughter was what he so long had 
wished for. We hardly knew whether to 
smile, or weep for joy,as we all sat together 
on the same rustic bench, overshadowed by 
the tulip-tree, which some one said my father 
had himself brought from North America. 
But of the means by which he became pos- 
sessed of many of his choicest treasures, he 
never breathed a syllable tome. His father, 
I very well knew, was nothing more than a 
homely farmer, cultivating no great extent of 
nit too productive sea-side land; but 
Charlotte’s lace dress which she was to wear 
to-morrow —again another present from 
him—was, her mother proudly pronounced, 
valuable and handsome enough for a princess. 

Charlotte half whispered, half said aloud 
that she had no fear now that Richard Leroy, 
her. boisterous admirer, would dare to 
attempt his reported threat to carry her off 
to the continent in his cutter. Richard’s 
mame made my father frown, so we said no 
more; we lapsed again into that dreamy 
state of silent. enjoyment, which was the best 
expression of our happiness. 

roy’s father was called a farmer; but 
on our portion of the English coast there are 
many things that are well understood rather 
than clearly and distinctly expressed; and 
no one had ever enlightened my ignorance. 
My father was on speaking terms with him, 
that was all; courteous, but distant; half 
timid, half mysterious. He discouraged my 
childish intimacy with Richard; yet he did 
not go so far as to forbid it. Once, when I 
urged him to allow me to accompany young 
Leroy in his boat, to fish in the Channel one 
calm and bright summer morning, he peremp- 
torily answered, “ No! Ido not wish you to 
learn to be a smuggler.” But then, he in- 
stantly checked himself, and afterwards was 
more anxious and kind to me than ever. Still 
Richard and I continued playfellows until we 
grew up, and both admired Charlotte. He 
would have made a formal proposal for her 
hand, if the marked discouragement of her 
family had not shut out every opportunity. 
This touched his pride, and once made him 
declare, in an off-hand way, that it would 
cost him but very little trouble to land such 
a light eargo as that, some pleasant evening, 
in Fraace, or even on one of the Azore 
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Islands, if orange groves and orange blossoms 
were what my lady cared about, It is won- 
derful how far, and how swiftly, heedless 
words do fly when once they are uttered, 
Such speeches did not close the breach, but, 
instead, laid the first’ foundation for one of 
those confirmed estrangements which village 
neighbourhoods only know. The repugnance 
manifested by Charlotte’s friends was partly 
caused by the mystery which hung to 
Richard’s ample means, The choice was 
unhesitatingly made in my favour. In con- 
sequence, as a sort of rejected candidate, 
Richard Leroy really did lie, amongst us, 
under an unexpressed and indefinite ban, 
which was by no means likely to be removed 
by the roystering, scornful air of superiority 
with which he mostly spoke of, looked at, 
and treated us. 

Charlotte and I took leave of my father 
on that grey September evening with the full 
conviction that every blessing was in store 
for us which affection and wealth had the 
power to procure. Over the green, and up 
the lime-tree avenue, and then, good-night, 
my lady-love! Good-night, thus parting, for 
the very last time. To-morrow—ah! think 
of to-morrow. The quarters of the church 
clock strike half-past nine. Good-night, dear 
mother-in-law. And, once more, good-night, 
Charlotte ! 

It was somewhat early to leave; but my 
father’s plans required it. He desired that 
we should be married, not at the church of 
the village where we all resided, but at one 
distant a short walk, in which he took a pe- 
culiar interest—where he had selected the 
spot for a family burial-place, and where he 
wished the family registers to be kept. It 
was a secluded hamlet ; and my father had 
simply made the request that I would lodge 
for a while at a farm-house there, in order 
that the wedding might be performed at the 
place he fixed his heart upon. My duty and 
my interest were to obey. 

“Good night, Charlotte,” had not long 
been uttered, before I was fairly on the way 
to my temporary home. Our village, and its 
few scattered lights, were soon left behind, 


‘and I then was upon the open down, walking 


on with a springing step. On one side was 
spread the English Channel ; and from time 
to time I could mark the appearance of the 
light at Cape Grinez, on the French coast 
opposite. There it was, coming and going, 
flashing out and dying away, with never- 
ceasing coquetry. The cliff lay between my 
path and the sea. There was no danger ; for, 
although the moon was not up, it was bright 
starlight. I knew-every inch of the way as 
well as I did my father’s garden walks. In 
Septémber, however, mists will rise ; and, as 
I approached the valley, there came the off- 
spring of the pretty stream which ran through 
it, something like a light cloud running along 
the ground before the wind. Is there a night- 
fog coming on? Perhaps there may be. 
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so, better steer quite clear of the cliff, by 
means of a gentle circuit inland. It is quite 
impossib'e to miss the valley ; and, once in the 
valley, it is equally difficult to miss the hamlet. 
Richard Leroy has been frequently backward 
| aud forward the last few evenings: it would 
be strange if we should chance to meet here, 
and on such an occasion. 

On, and still on, cheerily. In afew minutes 
more I shall reach the farm, and then, to 
pass one more solitary night is almost a plea- 
surable delay, a refinement in happiness. 
I could sing and dance for joy. Yes, dance 
all alone, on this elastic turf! There; just one 
foolish caper ; just one 

Good God! is this not the shock of an 
earthquake? I hasten to advance another 
but the ground beneath me quivers and 
sinks. I grasp at the side of a yawning 
pitfall, but grasp in vain. 
down, I fall headlong. 

When my senses returned, and I could look 
about me, the moon had risen, and was shining 
in at the treacherous hole through which 1 
had fallen. A glance was only too suflicient 
to explain my position. Why had I always 
so foolishly refused to allow the farmer to 
meet me half way, and accompany me to his 
house every evening; knowing, as I did 
know, how the chalk and limestone of the 
district had been undermined in catacombs, 
sinuous and secret for wells, flint, manure, 
building materials, and worse purposes ? 
My poor father and Charlotte ! 

Patience. It can hardly be possible that 
now, on the eve of my marriage, I am sud- 
denly doomed to a lingering death. The night 
must be passed here, and daylight will show 
some means of escape. I will lie down on 
this heap of earth that fell under me. 

Amidst despairing thoughts, and a hideous 
waking nightmare, daylight slowly came. 

The waning moon had not revealed the 
extremity of my despair; but now it was 
clearly visible that 1 had fallen double the 
height I supposed. But for the turf which 
had fallen under me, I must have been 
killed on the spot. The hole was too large 
for me to creep up, by pressing against it 
with my back and knees ; and there were no 
friendly knobs or protuberances visible up its 
smooth sides. The chasm increased in dia- 
meter as it descended, like an inverted funnel. 
I might possibly climb up a wall; but could 
I creep along a ceiling ? 

I shouted as I lay; no one answered. I 
shouted again— and again. Then [ thought 
that too much shouting would exhaust my 
strength, and unfit me for the task of mount- 
ing. I measured with my eye the distances 
from stratum to stratum of each well-marked 
layer of chalk, And then, the successive 
beds of flint—they gave me the greatest hopes. 
If foot-holes could be only cut! Though the 
feat was difficult, it might be practicable. The 
attempt must be made. 

I arose, stiff and bruised, No matter. The 


Down, down, 


>. 
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first layer of flints was not more than seven 
or eight feet overhead. ‘Those once reached, 
I could secure a footing, and obtain a first 
starting-place for escape. I tried to climb to 
them with my feet and hands. Impossible ; 
the crumbling wall would not support half 
my weight. As fast as I attempted to get 
handhold or footing, it fell in fragments to 
the ground. 

But, a better thought—to dig it away, and 
makeamound so high that, by standing on it, I 
could manage to reach the flint with my 
hands, I had my knife to help me ; and, after 
much hard work, my object was accomplished, 
and I got within reach of the shelf. 

My hands had firm hold of the horizontal 
flint. They were cut with clinging ; but I 
found that, by raising myself, and then 
thrusting my feet into the chalk and marl, 
I could support myself with one hand only, 
leaving the other free to work. I did work ; 
clearing away the chalk above the flint, so as 
to give me greater standing-room. At last, 
I thought I might venture upon the ledge 
itself. By a supreme effort, I reached thie 
shelf; but moisture had made the chalk 
unctuous and slippery to the baffled grasp. It 
was in vain to think of mounting higher, 
with no point of support, no firm footing. A 
desperate leap across the chasm afforded not 
the slightest hope ; because, even if success- 
ful, I could not for one moment maintain the 
advantage gained. I was determined to re- 
main on the ledge of flint. Another moment, 
and a rattling on the floor soon taught me my 
powerlessness. Down sunk the chalk beneath 
my weight ; and the stony table fell from its 
fixture, only just failing to crush me under it. 

Stunned and cut, and bruised, I spent some 
time prostrated by half-conscious but acute 
sensations of misery. Sleep, which as yet I 
had not felt, began to steal over me, but 
could gain no mastery. With each moment 
of incipient unconsciousness, Charlotte was 
presented to me, first, in her wedding-dress ; 
next, on our terrace beckoning me gaily from 
the garden below; then, we were walking 
arm-in-arm in smiling conversation; or 
seated happily together in my father’s 
library. But the full consciousness which 
rapidly succeeded presented each moment 
the hideous truth. It was now broad day ; 
and I realised Charlotte’s sufferings. I beheld 
her awaiting me in her bridal dress; now 
hastening to the window, and straining her 
sight over the valley, in the hope of my ap- 
proach ; now stricken down by despair at my 
absence. My father, too, whose life had been 
always bound up in mine! These fancies 
destroyed my power of thought. I felt wild 
and frenzied. I raved and shouted, and then 
listened, knowing no answer could come. 

But an answer did come: a ne 
answer. The sound of bells, dull, dead, and, 
in my hideous well-hole, just distinguishable. 
They rang out my marriage-peal. Why was I 
not buried alive when I first fell ? 
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I could have drunk blood, in my thirst, 
had it been offered to me. Die I must, 
I felt full well; but let me not die with 
my mouth in flame! Then came the struggle 
of sleep ; and then fitful, tantalising dreams. 
Charlotte appeared to me plucking grapes, 
and dropping them playfully into my mouth ; 
or catching water in the hollow of her 
hand, from the little cascade in our grotto, 
and I drank But hark! drip, drip, and 
again drip! Is this madness still? No. 
There must be water oozing somewhere out 
of the sides of this detested hole. Where the 


treacherous wall is slimiest, where the green | 


patches are brightest and widest spread on 
the clammy sides of my living sepulchre, 
there will be the spot to dig and to search. 

Again the knife. Every blow gives amore 
dead and hollow sound, The chalk dislodged 
is certainly not moister ; but the blade sticks 
fast into wood—the wood of a cask ; some- 
thing slowly begins to trickle down, It is 
brandy ! 

Brandy! shall I taste it? Yet, why not? 
I did; and soon for a time remembered 
nothing. 

I retained a vivid and excited consciousness 
up to one precise moment, which might have 
been marked by a stop-watch, and then all 
outward things were shut out, as suddenly as 
if a lamp had been extinguished. A long and 
utter blank succeeded. I have no further 
recollection either of the duration of time, or 
of any bodily suffering. Had I died by alco- 
holic poison—and it is a miracle the brandy 
did not kill me—then would have been the 
end of my actual and conscious existence. My 
senses were dead. If what happened after- 
wards had occurred at that time, there would 
have been no story for you to listen to. 

Once more, a burning thirst. Hunger had 
entirely passed away. I looked up, and all 
was dark ; not even the stars or the cloudy 
sky were to be seen at the opening of my 
cavern. A shower of earth and heavy stones 
fell upon me as I lay. I still was barely 
awake and conscious, and a groan was the 
only evidence which escaped me that I had 
again recovered the use of my senses. 

“Halloa! What's that down there ?” said 
a voice, whose tone was familiar to me. I 
uttered a faint but frantic cry. 

I heard a moment’s whispering, and the 
hollow echo of departing footsteps,and then all 
was still again. The voice overhead once 
more addressed me. 

“ Courage, George ; keep up your spirits! 
In two minutes I will come and help you. 
Don’t you know me?” 

I then did know that it could be no other 
than my old rival, Richard Leroy. Before I 
could collect my thoughts, a light glimmered 
against one side of the well ; and then, in the 
direction opposite the fallen table of flint, and 
just over it, Richard appeared, with a lantern 
in one hand, and a rope tied to a stick across 
it in the other. 





“Have you strength enough left to sit upon 
this, and to hold by the rope while I haul 
you up?” 

“T think I have,” I said. I got the stick 
under me, and held by the rope to keep 


steady on my seat. Richard planted his feet | 
firmly on the edge of his standing-place, and | 


hauled me up. By asleight of hand and an 
effort of strength, in which I was too weak to 
render him the least assistance, he landed 
me at the mouth of a subterranean gallery 
opening into the well. I could just see, on 
looking back, that if I had only maintained 
my position on the ledge of flint, and im- 
proved it a little, I might, by a daring and 
vigorous leap, have sprung to the entrance of 
this very gallery. But those ideas were now 
useless. I was so thoroughly worn out that 
{ could scarcely stand, and an entreaty for 
water preceded even my expression of thanks, 

“You shall drink your fill in one instant, 
and I am heartily glad to have helped you; 
but first let me mention one thing. It is 
understood that you keep my secret. You 
cannot leave this place—unless I blindfold 
you, which would be an insult—without 
learning the way to return to it; and, of 
course, what you see along the galleries are 
to you nothing but shadows and dreams, 
Have I your promise ?” 

I was unable to make any other reply than 
to seize his hand, and burst into tears. How 
I got from the caverns to the face of the 
cliff, how thence to the beach, the secluded 
hamlet, and the sleeping village, does really 
seem to my memory like a vision. On the 
way across the downs, Leroy stopped once or 
twice, more for the sake of resting my aching 
limbs, than of taking breath or repose him- 
self. During those intervals, he quietly re- 
marked to me how prejudiced and unfair 
we had all of us been to him; that as for 
Charlotte, he considered her as.a child, a 
little sister, almost even as a baby plaything. 
She was not the woman for him: he, for his 
part, liked a girl with a little more of the 
devil about her. No doubt he could have 
carried her off; and no doubt she would 
have loved him desperately a fortnight after- 
wards. But, when he had once got her, what 
should he have done with such a blue-eyed 
milk-and-water angel as that? Nothing 
serious to annoy us had ever entered his 
head. And my father ought not quite to 
forget the source of his own fortune, and 
hold himself aloof from his equals ; although 
he might be lying quiet im harbour at 
present. Really, it was a joke, that, instead 
of eloping with the bride, he should be 
bringing home the eloped bridegroom ! 

I fainted when he carried .me into my 
father’s house, and I remember’no more than 
his temporary adieu. But afterwards, all 
went on slowly and surely. My father and 
Richard became good friends, and the old 
gentleman acquired such influence over him, 
that Leroy’s “pleasure trips” soon be- 
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came rare, and finally ceased altogether. | London. 
At the last run, he brought a foreign wife|tions and with funds. 
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I was well provided with introduc- 
My uncle’s business 


over with him, and nothing besides—a Dutch | occupied me in the morning, for I dreaded 


woman of great beauty and accomplishments ; 
who, as he said, was as fitting a helpmate 
for him, as Charlotte, he acknowledged, 
was for me. He also took a neighbouring 
parish church and its appurtenances into 
favour, and settled down as a landsman 
within afew miles of us. And, if our families 
continue to go on in the friendly way they 
have done for the last few years, it seems 
likely that a Richard may conduct a Char- 
lotte, to enter their names together in a 
favourite register-book. 


THE COLONEL’S STORY. 


Untit I was fifteen I lived at home with 
my widowed mother and two sisters. My 
mother was the widow of an officer, who was 
killed in one of the battles with Hyder Ali, 
and enjoyed a pension from the Indian Go- 
vernment, I was the youngest; and soon 
after my fifteenth birthday she died sud- 
denly. My sisters went to India on the invi- 
tation of a distaut relation of my mother ; 
and I was sent to school, where I was very 
unhappy. You will, therefore, easily imagine 
with what pleasure I received a visit from a 
handsome jovial old gentleman, who told me 
that he was my father’s elder half-brother ; 
that they had been separated by a quarrel 
early in life, but that now, being a widower 
and childless, he had found me out, and 
determined to adopt me. 

The truth was, the old man loved company ; 
and that as his chief income—a large one— 
was derived from a mine, near which he lived, 
in a very remote part of the country, he was 
well pleased to have a young companion who 
looked like a gentleman, and could be useful 
as.carver, cellar-keeper, and secretary. 

Installed in his house, a room was assigned 
to me, and I had a servant, and a couple of 
excellent horses. He made me understand 
that I need give myself no further anxiety 
on’ the subject of my future, that I might 
abandon the idea of proceeding to India in 
the Company’s service, where a eadetship had 
been secured for me; and that so long as I 
conformed to his ways, it was no matter 
whether I studied or not; in fact, it was no 
matter what I did. 

Some time after becoming thus settled at 
Beechgrove Hall, my uncle’s attacks of gout, 
in spite of the generous living he adopted 
as a precaution, became so severe, that he 
was unable to stir out except in a wheeled 
chair, and it was with difficulty that he was 
lifted occasionally into his carriage. The 
consequence was, that to me all his business 
naturally fell, and although he grumbled at 
losing my society and attention, he was 
obliged to send me to London to watch the 
progress of a canal bill, in which he was 
deeply interested, It was my first visit to 





his displeasure too much to neglect it; but in 
the evenings I plunged into every amusement, 
with all the keen zest of novelty and youth. 

I cannot say that up to that period I had 
never been in love. My uncle had twice 
seriously warned me that if I made a fool 
of myself for anything less than a large 
fortune, he would never forgive me. “fy 
Sir,” he said, when, on the second occasion, he 
saw me blush and tremble—for I was too proud 
and too self-willed to bear patiently such 
control—* If, Sir, you like to make an ass of 
yourself for a pretty face, like Miss Willington, 
with her three brothers and ‘five sisters, half 
of whom you'd have to keep, you may do it 
with your own money; you shall not do it 
with mine.” 

I told my only confidant, Dr. Creeleigh, of 
this; he answered me, “You have only 
about a hundred and twenty a year of your 
own from the estate you inherited from your 
father, and you are living with your horses 
and dogs at the rate of five fandvee a year, 
How would you like to see your wife and 
children dressed and housed like the curate 
—poor Mr. Serge? Your uncle can’t live for 
ever.” The argument was enough for me, 
who had only found Clara Willington the 
best partner in a country dance. My time 
was not come, 

My lodgings in London were in a large, 
old-fashioned house in Westminster—for- 
merly the residence of a nobleman—which 
was a perfect caravanserai, in the number 
and variety of its inmates. The best rooms 
were let to Members of Parliament and 
persons like myself; but, in the upper floor, 
many persons of humbler means but gen- 
teel pretensions had rooms. Here, I fre- 
quently met on the stairs, carrying a roll of 
music, a tall, elegant female figure, dressed in 
black, and closely veiled ; sometimes, when 
I had to step on one side, a slight bow was 
exchanged, but for several weeks that was 
all. At length my curiosity was piqued ; 
the neat ankles, a small white hand, a dark 
curl peeping out of the veil, made me anxious 
to know more, 

Enquiries discreetly applied to Mrs, Gough, 
the housekeeper, told me enough to make me 
wish to know still more. Her name was Laura 
Delacourt ; not more than twenty or twenty- 
two years of age; she had lived four years 
previously with her husband in the best 
apartments in the house in great luxury for 
one winter. Mr. Delacourt was. a French- 
man and a gambler; very handsome, and 
very dissipated ; it seemed as if it was her 
fortune they were spending. Mrs. Gough 
said it was enough to make one’s heart break 
to see that young pretty creature sitting up 
in her ball ino when her husband had sent 
her home alone, and remained to play until 
daylight. They went away, and nothing 
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more was heard of them until just before my 
arrival, About that time Madame Delacourt, 
become very humble, had taken a room on 
the third floor ; had only mentioned her hus- 
band, to say he was dead, and now apparently 
lived by giving music lessons. 

It would be too long a story to tell how, 
by making the old housekeeper my ambas- 
sador, by anonymous presents of fruit and 

ame, by offering to take music lessons, and 
by professing to require large quantities of 
music copied, I made first the acquaintance, 
and then became the intimate friend of 
Madame Delacourt. While keeping me ata 
freezing distance, and insisting on always 
having present at our interviews a_half- 
servant fait ctaigauten, of that indescribable 
age, figure, and appearance that is only grown 
in France, she step by step confided to me her 
history. An English girl, born in France, the 
daughter of a war prisoner at Verdun, 
married to the very handsome Monsieur 
Delacourt, at sixteen, by a mother who was 
herself anxious to make a second marriage. 
In twelve months Monsieur Delacourt had 
expended her small fortune, and deserted 
her for an opera dancer of twice her age. 

All this, told with a charming accent in me- 
lancholy tones—she looking on me sadly with 
a face which, for expression, I have never seen 
equalled—produced an impression which 
those only can understand who have been 
themselves young and in love. 

For weeks this went on, without one sign of 
encouragement on her part, except that she 
allowed me to sit with her in the evenings, 
while her donne faddled at some interminable 
work, and she sang—O! how divinely! She 
would receive no presents directly from me ; 
but I sent them anonymously, and dresses and 
furniture and costly trifles and books reached 
her daily. I spoke at last; and then she 
stopped me with a cold faint smile, saying, 
“Cease! I must not listen to you.” She 
pleaded her too recent widowhood, but I perse- 
vered ; and, after a time, conquered. 

She knew my small fortune and large 
expectations ; she knew that our marriage 
must be a secret ; but she was willing to live 
anywhere, and was well content to quit a life 
in which she had known so much trouble. 

Before the session ended we were married 
in an obscure church in the City, with no one 

resent but the clerk and the pew-opener. 
We spent the few following days at a small 
inn, in a fishing village. Then I had to leave 
town and carry out the plan I had proposed. 
I left my wife in lodgings, under an assumed 
name, at a town within forty miles of our 
residence. I had some time previously per- 
suaded my uncle to let me take a lease from 
Lord Mardall of some untouched mineral 
ground, on very favourable terms, in a wild 
thinly-peopled district, which was only visited 
by the gentry for field sports. This afforded 
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Not far from the mines was the remains of 
a forest, and coverts abounding in game. Ina 
little sloping dell, one of the Lord Mardall’s 
ancestors had built a small shooting lodge, 
and one of the keepers in charge had planted 
there fruit trees and ornamental trees, for 
which he had a taste, being the son of a 
gardener. On this wild nest, miles away 
from any other residence, I had fixed my 
mind. It was half in ruins, and there was no 
difficulty in obtaining possession. With money 
and workmen at my command, very soon a 
garden smiled, and a fountain bubbled at 
Orchard Spring; roses and climbing plants 
covered the steep hill side, and the small 
stone cottage was made, at a slight expense, 
a wonder of comfort. The cage being ready 
I brought my bird there. The first months 
were all joy, all happiness. My uncle only 
complained that I had lost my pone spirits. 

I counted every day until the day when I 
could mount my horse and set off for the new 
mines, Five-and-twenty miles to ride over a 
rough mountain road; two fords to cross, 
often swelled by winter rains; but day or 
night, moonlight or dark, I dashed along, 
pressing too often my willing horse with loose 
rein up and down . hills ; all lost in love 
and anxious thought I rode, until in the dis- 
tance the plashing sound of the mountain 
torrent rolling over our garden cascade, told 
me I was near my darling. 

My horse’s footsteps were heard, and before 
I had passed the avenue the door flew open, 
the bright fire blazed out, and Laura came 
forward to receive me in her arms, 

I had begged her to get everything she 
might require from London, and have it sent 
to avoid all suspicion, to the nearest port, and 
then brought by her own servant, a country 
clown, with a horse and cart; and I had given 
her a cheque-book, signed in blank, After 
a time I saw signs of extravagance ; in furni- 
ture, in dress, but especially in jewels. I remon- 
strated gently and was met first with tears ; 
then sullen fits. I learned that Laura had a 
os for which I was quite unprepared. 

The ice was broken; no more pleasant 
holydays at Orchard Spring. The girl once 
so humble now assumed a haughty jealous 
air; every word was a cause of offence; I 
never came when wanted, or stayed as long as 
I was required ; half my time was spent in 
scenes of reproach, of tears, hysterics, lamen- 
tations ; peace was only to be purchased by 
some costly present. Our maid-servant, a 
simple country girl, stood amazed ; the meek 
angel had become a tigress. I loved her still, 
but feared her ; yet even love began to fail 
before so much violence. A dreadful idea 
began slowly to intrude itself into my mind. 
Was she tired of me? Was her-story of her 
life true ? Had she ever loved me? The next 
time that I made up my banker's book I was 
shocked to find that, in the short time since 


me an excuse for being away from home one|my last remonstrance, Laura had drawn 


or two days every week. 


\ 


a large sum of money. I lost no time in 





yo 
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galloping to Orchard Spring. She was absent. 
Where was she ? No one knew. Severe cross- 
examination brought out that she had been 
away two days; 1 had not been expected 
that week. I thought I should have choked. 

In the midst I heard the steps of her 
horse. She came in and confronted me. 
Looking most beautiful and demoniacal, she 
defied me ; she threatened to expose me to 
my uncle ; declared she had never loved me, 
but had taken me for a home. At length 
her frenzy rose to such a height, that she 
struck me, Then all the violent pent-up rage 
of my heart broke out. I know not what 
passed, until I found myself galloping furi- 
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tracted by the howling of a dog, when out 
shooting the next morning, had entered the 
open door of the cottage, and had there found 
the prisoner’s wife dead, with a severe frac- 
ture of the skull. The prisoner had been 
pursued, from some information as to his 
usual course, and found asleep in the chim- 
ney-corner of the Moor Inn, his clothes and 
shirt deeply stained with blood. It could be 
proved that he had washed his face and hands 
immediately on entering, and attributed the 
blood to the fall from his horse. But on 
| examination no cuts were found on his person 
| sufficient to cause such an effusion of blood. 
But, when Lord Mardall was called, he de- 





ously across the mountain ridge that divided posed to two facts which produced a great 
the county. Obliged to slacken my pace in! impression in favour of the prisoner. He saw 
passing through a ford, some one spoke to the body at five o’clock, and it was scarcely 
me; how I answered I know not. Whatever cold. He had found in one of the victim's 
it was, it was a mad answer. | hands a lock of hair, which she had evidentl 
I listened to nothing, and pressed on my _ torn from herassailant in her struggles ; which 
weary steed until just before reaching the| had been desperate. He had sealed it up, and 
moorland, when, descending into a water-| never let it out of his possession. The nails 
course, he fell on his head, throwing me over of her other hand were broken, and were 
with such force, that for some time I lay, marked with blood. She had no rings on 
senseless. I came to myself to find my poor either of her hands, though she was in the 
horse standing over me dead lame. I led him habit of wearing a great number ; there were 
on to the inn door, and knocked. It was! marks of rings, and of one which seemed 
midnight, and I was not readily admitted. | to have been violently torn off. A packet of 
The landlord, when he saw me, started back | plate had been found on the kitchen table, 








with an exclamation of horror. My face and 
shirt were covered with blood. 

Worn-out, bruised, and exhausted by 
fatigue and passion, I slept. 


a knife, and a loaf marked with blood. 
| Counsel were not allowed to address the 
jury for the defence in those days, and the 


I was rudely prisoner was not in a condition to speak on 


awakened, and found myself in the custody of the evidence against him. Witnesses for the 


two constables. Two mounted gamekeepers, 
and Lord Mardall had followed and traced 
me to the inn. 
“ On what charge ?” I asked, amazed. 
“For murder,” said Lord Mardall. 


defence were called, who proved that the 
lady wore frequently certain peculiar brace- 
lets. The prisoner, who seemed stupified by 
his emotions, declined to say anything; but 
his counsel asked the maid-servant, and also 


“ The lady at Orchard Spring,” said one of; the farmer who occasionally sold meat to 


the gamekeepers. 

I was examined before magistrates; but 
was unable to give any coherent answers ; 
and was committed to the county jail. My 
uncle remitted me a sum of money for my 
defence, and desired never to see me again. 

I will give you the description of my trial 
from the newspapers. 

The prisoner had clandestinely married a 
lady of great beauty and unknown family, pro- 
bably in station beneath himself,and had placed 
her under an assumed name in a lonely cot- 
tage. After a season of affection quarrels had 
broken out, which, as would be proved by the 
servant, had constantly increased in violence. 
On the last occasion when the unfortunate vic- 
tim was seen alive by her servant, a quarrel 
of a most fearful description had commenced. 
It was something about money. The servant 
had been so much alarmed, that she had left 
the cottage and gone down to her mother's, a 
mile away over the hill, where she had pre- 
viously been ordered to go to obtain some 
poultry. From something that passed, her 
mother would not allow her to return. It 
would then be proved that Lord Mardall, at- 


| Orchard Spring, if they should know the 
‘rings and bracelets if they saw them. 

He then called Richard Perkins, jailor of the 
county pen and asked him these questions: 

“Had you any prisoner committed about the 
same time as the prisoner at the bar ?” 

“T had aman called Hay-making Dick, for 
horse stealing, the day after the discovery of 
the murder.” 

“ Was it a valuable horse ?” 

“No; it was a mare, blind of one eye, very 
old, and with a large fen spavin. I knew 
her well; used to drive her in the gaol cart ; 
but when warm, she was faster than anything 
about.” 

“Do yousu 


ppose Hay-making Dick took the 
mare to sell ?” 
“Certainly not. She would not fetch acrown, 


except to those that knew her. No doubt he 
had been up to some mischief, and wanted to 
get out of the county, only luckily he rode 
against the blacksmith that owned the mare 
and was taken.” 

The judge thought these questions irrele- 
vant ; but, after some conversation, permitted 
the examination to go on. 
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(Conducted by 


“Has Perkins searched the prisoner, and |seventy-one years ago, by the mother of the 


has he found anything of value ?” 
The gaoler produced two bracelets, four | 
rings—one a diamond hoop, one a seal ring | 


| person who communicated it to M. Ville- 
marqué when he was making his collection 
of Breton Ballads. 


It is slightly confirmed 


—and a canvass wheat-bag, containing gold, ‘by the chronicles and Ecclesiastical Acts of 


with several French coins. 
bracelets was engraved “Charles to Laura,” 
and a date. 
he had found several severe scratches on 
Dick’s face, made apparently by nails, which 
he declared had been done in an up and 
down fight at Broad-green Fair. Also a 
severe raw scar on his left temple, as if hair 
had been pulled out. 

At this stage of the proceedings, by order | 
of the judge, the prisoner Dick was brought 
up. The lock of hair taken by Lord Mardall 
from the murdered lady’s hand was com- 
pared with Dick’s head. It matched exactly, 
although Dick’s hair had been cut short and 
washed. Then a Mr. Monley gave evidence, 
that when he met the prisoner, on the night 
of the murder, immediately after he had left 
the cottage, there certainly was no blood on 
his face or dress. The landlord of the Moon 
Inn was called, and deposed, that he found 
the corn, placed before the prisoner’s horse, 
uneaten and much stained with blood. On 
examining the horse’s tongue, he saw that it 
had been half-bitten off in the fall the animal 
had suffered. No doubt the blood had | 
dripped over the young Squire. 

It was a bright moonlight night shining in | 
the prisoner's face. 

The judge summed up for an acquittal, and 
the jury gave a verdict of Not Guilty, with- 
out leaving the box. 

A week after, Haymaking Dick made an 
attempt to bre: ak out of prison, in which he 
knocked out the brains of a turnkey with 
his irons. He was tried and condemned 
for this, and when hope ot escape was 
gone, he called a favourite turnkey to him 
and said, “ Bill, I killed the Frenchwoman. 
I knew she always had plenty of money 
and jewels, and I watched my opportunity to 
get ’em.” 

Thus ends the newspaper report. My uncle | 
died of gout in his stomach on the day of 
the trial, and died almost insolvent. By Lord | 
Marudall’s influence I received an appointment | 
from the East India Company, and afterwards | 
a commission in their irregular service. 





I PERCEIVE a general fear on the part of 
this pleasant company, that I am going to 
burst into black-letter, and beguile the time 
by being as dry as ashes. No, there is no} 
such fear, you can assure me ? Tam glad to 
hear it ; but 1 thought there was. 

At any rate, both to relieve your niinds | 
and to place myself beyond suspicion, I will | 
say at once that my story isa ballad. It was | 
taken down, as I am going to repeat it, | 


THE SCHOLAR'S STORY. “| 
| 
| 
| 


On one of the | the time ; 
will suspect me. 
In answer to another question, | version, thus. 


but no more of them or you really 
It runs, according to my 


I. 


Sotrz child of her house, a lovely maid, 
In the lordly halls of Rohan played. 


Played till thirteen, when her sire was bent 
To see her wed; and she gave consent, 


And many a lord of high degree 
Came suing, her chosen knight to be ; 


But amongst them all there pleased her none 
Save the noble Count Mathieu alone ; 


Lord of the Castle of Trongoli, 

A princely knight of Italy. 

To him so courteous, true, and brave, 
Her heart the maiden freely gave. 


Three years since the day they first were wed 
In peace and in bliss away had sped, 


When tidings came on the winds abroad 
That all were to take the cross of God. 


Then spake the Count like a noble knight: 
‘* Aye first in birth should be first in fight! 
** And, since to this Paynim war I must, 
Dear cousin, I leave thee here in trust. 

“ My wife and my child I leave to thee ; 
Guard them, good clerk, as thy life for me!” 
Early next morn, from his castle gate, 

As rode forth the knight in bannered state, 


Down the marble steps, all full of fears, 
The lady hied her, with moans and tears— 


The loving, sweet lady, sobbing wild— 
And, laid on her breast, her baby child. 


She ran to her lord with breathless speed, 
As backward he reined his fiery steed ; 


She caught and she clasped him round the knee; 
She wept, and she prayed him piteously : 

‘Oh stay with me, stay! my lord, my love! 

Go not, I beg, by the saints above ; 


* Leave me not here alone, I pray, 
To weep on your baby’s face alway !” 


The knight was touched with her sad despair, 
And fondly gazed on her face so fair ; 


And stretched out his hand, and stooping low, 
Raised her up straight to his saddle-bow ; 


And held her pressed to his bosom then, 
And kissed her o'er and o'er agen. 

Come, dry these tears, my little Joan ; 
A single year, it will soon be flown!” 
His baby dear in his arms he took, 

And looked on him with a proud, fond look: 
“ My boy, when thou ‘rt a man,” said he, 
Wilt ride to the wars along with me?” 
Then away he spurred across the plain, 
And old and young they wept amain ; 
Both rich and poor, wept every one; 
But that same clerk—ah! he wept none. 
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il, 


The treacherous clerk, one morning-tide, 
With artful speeches the lady plied: 


“Lo! ended now is that single year, 
And ended too is the war, I hear; 


* But yet, thy lord to return to thee, 
Would seem in no haste at all to be. 


“ Now, ask of your heart, my lady dear, 
Is there no other might please it here ? 


* Need wives still keep themselves unwed, 
E’en though their husbands should not be dead?” 


* Silence ! thou wretched clerk!” cried she, 
“ Thy heart is filled full of sin, I see. 


“ When my lord returns, if I whisper him, 
Thou knows’t he 'll tear thee limb from limb!” 


As soon as the clerk thus answered she 
He stule to the kennel secretly. 


He called to the hound so swift and true, 
The hound that his lord loved best, he knew. 


It came to his call—leapt up in play ; 
One gash in the throat, and dead it lay. 


As trickled the blood from out the throat, 
He dipped in that red ink and wrote: 


A letter he wrote, with a liar’s heed, 
And sent it straight to the camp with speed. 


And these were the words the letter bore : 
* Dear lord, your wife she is fretting sore ; 


* Fretting and grieving, your wife so dear, 
For a sad mischance befallen here. 


** Chasing the doe on the mountain-side, 
Thy beautiful greyhound burst and died,” 


The Count so guileless then answer made, 
And thus to his faithless cousin said : 


* Now, bid my own little wife, I pray, 
To fret not for this mischance one day. 


* My hound is dead—well! money have I 
Another, when I come back, to buy. 


“Yet say she’d better not hunt agen, 
For hunters are oft but wildish men.” 


Ill, 


The miscreant clerk once more he came, 

As she wept in her bower, to the peerless dame. 
* O lady, with weeping night and day, 

Your beauty is fading fast away.” 

* And what care I though it fading be, 

When my own dear lord comes not to me!” 


“ Thy own dear lord has, I fancy, wed 
Another ere this, or else he's dead. 

“ The Moorish maidens though dark are fair, 
And gold in plenty have got to spare ; 

“ The Moorish chiefs on the battle plain 
Thousands of valiant as he have slain. 

“Tf he’s wed another—Oh curse, not fret ; 
Or, if he’s dead—why, straight forget {* 
“Tf he’s wed another I'll die,” she said ; 

“ And I'll die likewise, if he be dead !” 


** In case one chances to lose the key, 

No need for burning the box, I see, 
“*Twere wiser, if I might speak my mind, 
A new and a better key to find.” 


‘* Now hold, thou wretched clerk, thy tongue, 
’Tis foul with lewdness—more rotten than dung.” 


As soon as the clerk thus answered she, 
He stole to the stable secretly, 


He looked at the lord’s own favourite steed, 
Unmatched for beauty, for strength and speed ; 


White as an egg, and more smooth to touch, 
Light as a bird, and for fire none such ; 


On nought had she fed, since she was born, 
Save fine chopped heath and the best of corn. 


Awhile the bonny white mare he eyed, 
Then struck his dirk in her velvet side ; 


And when the bonny white mare lay dead, 
Again to the Count he wrote and said : 


“ Of a fresh mischance I now send word, 
But let it not vex thee much, dear lord ; 


“* Hasting back from a revel last night, 
My lady rode on thy favourite white— 


* So hotly rode, it stumbled and fell, 
And broke both legs, as I grieve to tell.” 


The Count then answered, “ Ah! woe is me 
My bonny white mare no more to see ? 


** My mare she has killed; my hound killed too ; 
Good cousin, now give her counsel true. 


Yet scold her not either; but, say from me, 
To no more revels at night must she, 


‘ Not horses’ legs alone, I fear, 
But wifely vows may be broken there!" 
IV. 


The clerk a few days let pass, and then 

Back to the charge returned agen. 

“ Lady, now yield, or you die !” said he; 

“ Choose which you will—choose speedily ! ” 


“Ten thousand deaths would I rather die, 
Than shame upon me my God should cry 


The clerk, when he saw he nought might gain, 
No more could his smothered wrath contain ; 


So soon as those words had left her tongue, 
His dagger right at her head he flung. 


But swift her white angel, hovering nigh, 
Turned it aside as it flashed her by. 


The lady straight to her chamber flew, 
And bolt and bar behind her drew. 


The clerk his dagger snatched up and shook, 
And grinned with an angry ban-dog’s look. 


Down the broad stairs in his rage came he, 
Two steps at a time, two steps and three. 


Then on to the nurse’s room he crept, 
Where softiy the winsome baby slept— 


Softly, and sweetly, and all alone ; 
One arm from the silken cradle thrown— 


One little round arm just o’er it laid, 
Folded the other beneath his head ; 


His little white breast—ah! hush! be still! 
Poor mother, go now and weep your fill! 


Away to his room the clerk then sped, 
And wrote a letter in black and red; 


Tn haste, post haste, to the Count wrote he: 
“ There is need, dear lord, sore need of thee ! 








* Oh speed now, speed, to thy castle back, 
For all runs riot, and runs to wrack. 

* Thy hound is killed, and thy mare is killed, 
But not for these with such grief I'm filled. 


* Nor is it for these thou now wilt care ; 
Thy darling is dead ! thy son, thy heir! 


* The sow she seized and devoured hii ail, 
While thy wife was dancing at the ball ; 


“ Dancing there with the miller gay, 
Her young gallant, as the people say.” 


v. 
That letter came to the valiant knight, 
Hastening home from the Paynim fight; 


With trumpet sound, from that Eastern strand 
Hasteniug home to his own dear land. 


So soon as he read the missive through, 
Fearful to see his anger grew. 


The scroll in his mailéd hand he took, 
And crumpled it up with furious look ; 


To bits with his teeth he tore the sheet, 
And spat them out at his horse's feet. 


* Now quick to Brittany, quick, my men, 
The homes that you love to see agen ! 


* Thou loitering squire ! ride yet more quick, 
Or my lance shall teach thee how to prick!” 


But when he stood at his castle gate, 
Three lordly blows he struck it straight; 


Three angry blows he struck thereon, 
Which made them tremble every one. 


The clerk he heard, and down he hied, 
And opened at once the portal wide. 


* Oh cursed cousin, that this should be! 
Did I not trust my wife to thee ?” 


His spear down the traitor’s throat he drove, 
Till out at his back the red point clove. 


Then up he rushed to the bridal bower, 
Where drooped his lady like some pale flower. 


And ere she could speak a single word, 
She fell at his feet beneath his sword, 


vi. 
“ O holy priest! now tell to me 
What didst thou up at the castle see?” 


“T saw a grief and a terror more 

Than ever I saw on earth before. 

“T saw a martyr give up her breath, 
And her slayer sorrowing e’en to death.” 


* O holy priest! now tell to me 
What didst thou down at the crossway see?” 


“T saw a corpse that all mangled lay, 
And the dogs and ravens made their prey.” 


“ Oh holy priest! now tell to me 

What didst thou next in the churchyard see?” 
“ By a new-made grave, in soft moonlight, 

I saw a fair lady clothed in white; 

“ Nursing a little child on her knee— 

A dark red wound on his breast had he, 

“ A noble hound lay couched at her right, 

A steed at her left of bonniest white ; 
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“ The first a gash in its throat had wide, 
And this as deep a stab in its side. 


“ They raised their heads to the lady's kneo, 
And they licked her soft hands tenderly. 


She gently patted their necks, the while 
Smiling, though stilly, a fair sweet smile, 


“ The child, as it fain its love would speak, 
Caressed and fondle:l its mother’s cheek. 


* But down went the moon then silently, 
And my eyes no more their forms could see ; 


But I heard a bird from out the skies 
Warbling a song of Paradise !” 


NOBODY’S STORY. 


He lived on the bank of a mighty river, 
broad and deep, which was always silently . | 
rolling on to a vast undiscovered ocean. It 
had rolled on, ever since the world began. 
It had changed its course sometimes, and 
turned into new channels, leaving its old 
ways dry and barren; but it had ever been 
upon the flow, and ever was to flow until 
Time should be no more. Against its strong, 


unfathomable stream, nothing made hea 

No living creature, no flower, no leaf, no par- 
ticle of animate or inanimate existence, ever 
strayed back from the undiscovered ocean. 
The tide of the river set resistlessly towards 
it ; and the tide never stopped, any more than 


the earth stops in its circling round the sun. 

He lived in a busy place, and he worked 
very hard to live. He had no hope of ever 
being rich enough to live a month without 
hard work, but he was quite content, Gup 
knows, to labour with a cheerful will. He 
was one of an immense family, all of whose 
sons and daughters gained their daily bread 
by daily work, prolonged from their rising 
up betimgs until their lying down at night. 
Beyond this destiny he had no prospect, and 
he sought none. 

There was over-much drumming, trum- 
eting, and speechmaking, in the neighbour- 
ood where he dwelt ; but he had nothing to 

do with that. Such clash and uproar came 
from the Bigwig family, at the unaccount- 
able proceedings of which race, he marvelled 
much. They set up the strangest statues, in 
iron, marble, bronze, and brass, before his 
door; and darkened his house with the legs 
and tails of uncouth images ot horses. He 
wondered what it all meant, smiled in a 
rough good-humoured way he had, and kept 
at his hard work. 

The Bigwig family (composed of all the 
stateliest people thereabouts, and all the 
noisiest) had undertaken to save him the 
trouble of thinking for himself, and to manage 
him and his affairs. “Why truly,” said he. 
“T have little time upon my hands; and it 
you will be so good as to take care of me, in 
return for the money I pay over”—for the 
Bigwig family were not above his money—* I 
shall be relieved and much obliged, consider- 
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ing that you know best.” Hence the drum-| 
ming, trumpeting, and speechmaking, and | 


the ugly images ot horses which he was 
expected to fall down and worship. 

“T don’t understand all this,” said he, 
rubbing his furrowed brow confusedly. “ But 
it has a meaning, maybe, if I could find it 
out.” 

“Tt means,” returned the Bigwig family, 
suspecting something of what he said, “honour 
and glory in the highest, to the highest 
merit.” 

“Oh!” said he. And he was glad to hear 
that. 

But, when he looked among the images in 
iron, marble, bronze, and brass, he failed to 
find a rather meritorious countryman of his, 


once the son of a Warwickshire wool-dealer, | 


or any single countryman whomsoever of 
that kind. He could find none of the men 
whose knowledge had rescued him and his 
children from terrific and disfiguring disease, 
whose boldness had raised his forefathers 
from the condition of serfs, whose wise fancy 
had opened a new and high existence to the 


humblest, whose skill had filled the working | 


man’s world with accumulated wonders. 
Whereas, he did find others whom he knew 
no good of, and even others whom he knew 
much ill of. 

“Humph !” said he. “I don’t quite under- 
stand it.” 

So, he went home, and sat down by his fire- 
side to get it out of his mind. 

Now, his fire-side was a bare one, all 
hemmed in by blackened streets ; but it was a 
precious place to him. The hands of his 
wife were hardened with toil, and she was 
old before her time; but she was dear to 
him. His children, stunted in their growth, 
bore traces of unwholesome nurture; but 
they had beauty in his sight. Above all 


other things, it was an earnest desire of this | 


man’s soul that his children should be taught. 
“If.I am sometimes misled,” said he, “for 
want of knowledge, at least let them know 
better, and avoid my mistakes. If it is hard 
to me to reap the harvest of pleasure and 
instruction that is stored in books, let it be 
easier to them.” 

But, the Bigwig family broke out into 
violent family quarrels concerning what it was 
lawful to teach to this man’s children. Some 
of the family insisted on such a thing being 
primary and indispensable above all other 
things; and others of the family insisted 
on such another thing being primary and 
indispensable above all other things; and 
the Bigwig family, rent into factions, wrote 
pamphlets, held convocations, delivered 
charges, orations, and all varieties of dis- 
courses; impounded one another in courts 
Lay and courts Ecclesiastical ; threw dirt, 
exchanged pummelings, and fell together 
by the ears in unintelligible animosity. 
Meanwhile, this man, in his short evening 
snatches at his fireside, saw the demon Igno- 
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rance arise there, and take his children to 
itself. He saw his daughter perverted into a 
heavy slatternly drudge; he saw his son go 
moping down the ways of low sensuality, to 
brutality and crime; he saw the dawning 
light of intelligence in the eyes of his babies 
so changing into cunning and suspicion, that 
he could have rather wished them idiots. 

“T don’t understand this any the better,” 
said he; “ but I think it cannot be right. 
Nay, by the clouded Heaven above me, I 
protest against this as my wrong !” 

Becoming peaceable again (for his passion 
was usually short-lived, and his nature kind), 
he looked about him on his Sundays and 
holidays, and he saw how much monotony and 
weariness there was, and thence how drunken- 
ness arose with all its train of ruin, Then he 
appealed to the Bigwig family, and said, 
“We are a labouring people, and I havea 
glimmering suspicion in me that labouring 
people of whatever condition were made— 
by a higher intelligence than yours, as I 
poorly understand it—to be in need of mental 
refreshment and recreation. See what we 
fall into, when we rest without it. Come! 
Amuse me harmlessly, show me something, 
give me an escape !” 

But, here the Bigwig family fell into a 
state of uproar absolutely deafening. When 
some few voices were faintly heard, proposing 
to show him the wonders of the world, the 
greatness of creation, the mighty changes of 
time, the workings of nature and the beauties 
of art—to show him these things, that is 
to say, at any period of his life when he 
could look upon them—there arose among 
the Bigwigs such roaring and raving, such 


|pulpiting and petitioning, such maunder- 


ing and memorialising, such name-calling 
and dirt-throwing, such a shrill wind of par- 
liamentary questioning and feeble replying— 
where “I dare not ” waited on “I would ”— 
that the poor fellow stood aghast, staring 
wildly around. 

“ Have I provoked all this,” said he, with 
his hands to his affrighted ears, “ by what was 
meant to be an innocent request, plainly 
arising out of my familiar experience, and the 
common knowledge of all men who choose to 
open their eyes? I don’t understand, and I 
am not understood. What is to come of such 
a state of things !” 

He was bending over his work, often ask- 
ing himself the question, when the news 
began to spread that a pestilence had ap- 
peared among the labourers, and was slaying 
them by thousands. Going forth to look 
about him, he soon found this to be true, 
The dying and the dead were mingled in the 
close and tainted houses among which his life 
was passed. New poison was distilled into 
the always murky, alwayssickening air,. The 
robust and the weak, old age and infancy, 
the father and the mother, all were stricken 
down alike. 

What means of flight had he?. He re- 
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mained there, where he was, and saw those | 
A kind | 
preacher came to him, and would have said | 
| trouble!” 


who were dearest to him die. 


some prayers to soften his heart in his gloom, 
but he replied : 


“O what avails it, missionary, to come | 
to me, a man condemned to residence in this | 
foetid place, where every sense bestowed upon 


me for my delight becomes a torment, and 
where every minute of my numbered days is 
new mire added to the heap under which I lie 
oppressed! But, give me my first glimpse of 
Heaven, through a little of its light and air ; 


lighten this heavy atmosphere and heavy life, 
in which our spirits sink, and we become the 
indifferent and callous creatures you too often 
see us; gently and kindly take the bodies of 
those who die among us, out of the small room 
where we grow to be so familiar with the 
awful change that even ITs sanctity is lost to 
us; and, Teacher, then I will hear—none 
know better than you, how willingly—of 
Him whose thoughts were so much with the 
poor, and who had compassion for all human 
sorrow !” 

He was at his work again, solitary and sad, 
when his Master came and stood near to him 
dressed in black. He, also, had suffered 
heavily. His young wife, his beautiful and good 
young wife, was dead ; so, too, his only child. 

“ Master, ’tis hard to bear—I kuow it—but 
be comforted. I would give you comfort, if 1 
could.” 

The Master thanked him from his heart, 
but, said he, “O you labouring men! The 
calamity began among you. If you had but 
lived more healthily and decently, I should 
not be the widowed and bereft mourner that 
I am this day.” 

“ Master,” returned the other, shaking his 
head, “I have begun to understand a little 
that most calamities will come from us, as 
this one did, and that none will stop at our 
poor doors, until we are united with that 
great squabbling family yonder, to do the 
things that are right. We cannot live 
healthily and decently, unless they who 
undertook to manage us provide the means. 
We cannot be instructed, unless they will 
teach us; we cannot be rationally amused, 
unless they will amuse us; we cannot but 
have some false gods of our own, while they 
set up so many of theirs in all the public 

laces. The evil consequences of imperfect 
instruction, the evil consequences of per- 
nicious neglect, the evil consequences of un- 
natural restraint and the denial of humanizing 
enjoyments, will all come from us, and none 
of them will stop with us. They will spread 
far and wide. They always do; they always 
have done—just like the pestilence, I under- 
stand so much, I think, at last.” 
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But the Master said again, “O you la- 
bouring men! How seldom do we ever 
hear of you, except in connection with some 


“ Master,” he replied, “I am Nobody, and 
little likely to be heard of, (nor yet much 
wanted to be heard of, perhaps) except when 
there is some trouble. But it never begins 
with me, and it never can end with me. As 
sure as Death, it comes down to me, and it 
goes up from me.” 

There was so much reason in what he said, 


|that the Bigwig family, getting wind of it, 
give me pure water; help me to be clean ;| 


and being horribly frightened by the late 
desolation, resolved to unite with him to do 
the things that were right—at all events, so 
far as the said things were associated with 
the direct prevention, humanly speaking, of 
another pestilence. But, as their fear wore 
off, which it soon began to do, they resumed 
their falling out among themselves, and did 
nothing. Consequently the scourge appeared 
again —low down as before — and spread 
avengingly upward as before, and carried off 
vast numbers of the brawlers. But not a 
man among them ever admitted, if in the 
least degree he ever perceived, that he had 
anything to do with it. 

So Nobody lived and died in the old, old, 
old way ; and this, in the main, is the whole 
of Nobody’s story. 

Had he no name, you ask? Perhaps it was 
Legion. It matters little what his name 
was. Let us call him Legion. 

If you were ever in the Belgian villages 
near the field of Waterloo, you will have 
seen, insome quiet little church, a monument 
erected by faithful companions in arms to the 
memory of Colonel A, Major B, Captains C 
D and E, Lieutenants F and G, Ensigns H 
I and J, seven non-commissioned officers, 
and one hundred and thirty rank and file, 
who fell in the discharge of their duty on the 
memorable day. ‘The story of Nobody is the 
story of the rank and file of the earth. They 
bear their share of the battle; they have 
their part in the victory; they fall; they 
leave no name but in the mass, The march 


of the proudest of us, leads to the dusty way 


by which they go. O! Let us think of them 
this year at the Christmas fire, and not 
forget them when it is burnt out. 
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